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President Truman Speaks: 
A Study of Ideas vs. Media 


BY CHARLES E. SWANSON, JAMES 
JENKINS AND ROBERT L. 


JONES 


The way in which each individual related ideas to his own needs 
and values had more effect upon recall, in this instance, than 
repetition of a theme by either speaker or media. Dr. Swanson 
is director of the Research Division, School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, where Jones is a staff member. Jones is 
also on the staff in Psychology, as is Jenkins. 





WV WHEN A PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
States makes a major speech, which has 
the greater effectiveness in determining 
what the mass audience receives from 
it: 

The ideas the speaker emphasizes? 

Or the media by which they reach 
the audience? 

On November 3, 1949 President 
Harry S. Truman made a “non-polit- 
ical” speech in the St. Paul auditorium. 
Ten thousand men, women, children 
sat, watched, listened. National net- 
works broadcast the talk; TV stations 
telecast it in the million-population 
of the Twin Cities; the text of the 
speech and news stories about it ap- 
peared in the four daily newspapers of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

This study was designed to help find 
answers to the two questions given 
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above, and also to serve certain other 
purposes: 

To discover newspaper and radio re- 
portorial agreement or disagreement on 
President Truman’s emphases; 

To test response to different media 
by different types of individuals; 

To discover the availability of re- 
ports on the speech; 

To take first steps toward the design 
of a pattern for analyses of this kind. 

An important duty of the study was 
the testing of the utility of comparing 
reports by trained observers at the 
scene of the address with newspaper 
and radio reports for the purpose of 
analyzing accuracy. The observation 
technique also was used in studying the 
effects of the telecast of the speech on 
two different social groups. 

No study using the method of ob- 
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serving a news event as it occurred and 
comparing its effects upon media and 
audience was found in the JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY Index to Vols. 1-25 (4) or 
in the bibliography of Smith, Lasswell 
and Casey (8). 


METHOD 


The design of this study included 
these steps: 


1. Observation by eight trained ob- 
servers of President Truman and the 
effects of his speech upon the audience 
of 10,000 in the St. Paul auditorium. 
These observers obtained data on what 
themes were applauded, how long and 
in what manner. 

2. Observation by two pairs of ob- 
servers of the effects of the telecast of 
President Truman’s speech upon two 
different groups, later described as the 
White Collars and the Blue Collars. 

3. Analysis of the content of stories 
about President Truman’s visit and 


speech in the two Minneapolis news- 
papers and in the newscasts of two ma- 
jor radio stations. This analysis showed 
the frequency of each theme in each 
medium. 


4. Interviews with a sample of 145 
Minneapolis adults. Data on exposure 
to the speech in the various media were 
obtained. The amount of exposure was 
compared with the number of speech 
items recalled. The frequency with 
which items were recalled was com- 
pared with the frequency with which 
items had appeared in the media and in 
the speech. 


OBSERVATION OF THE SPEECH 


The eight observers in the audito- 
rium obtained evidence which could be 
used to analyze the extent to which dis- 
tortion of the event occurs at the first 
step in news communication: when the 
event is perceived by the reporter. 
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This hypothesis has some support in 
previous studies in the field of percep- 
tion and social psychology. Bartlett's 
(2) work with distortions of drawings 
and changes in stories passed from 
person to person is considered a classic 
in this field by many reviewers. Mc- 
Geoch (5) has looked into the effect of 
such personal variables as age and sex 
as they influence the accuracy of a re- 
port. Allport and Postman (1) have 
summarized the many laboratory inves- 
tigations in the field of rumor and have 
sought to put some theoretical under- 
pinnings beneath studies in that area. 
Recent work by Bruner and Goodman 
(3) has focused on differences in what 
is seen as related to the value systems 
of the perceiver and to his dominant 
needs. 


The observers had been instructed 
how to note on a standard form a de- 
scription of audience responses to the 
speech. They were to record the items 
by time, section of audience involved, 
direction of response (hostile, neutral 
or supporting) and the nature of the 
response. Three were journalism faculty 
members and seasoned newspapermen. 
The others were graduate students in 
journalism or psychology and one of 
these was an ex-newsman. 


President Truman began his address 
with a reference to “one of the most 
magnificent days I have ever spent.” 
He spoke of the 1948 election—and 
each remark drew laughter and ap- 
plause. Then he mentioned the occa- 
sion which had brought him to the 
Twin Cities, the “celebration of the 
100th anniversary of the creation of 
Minnesota as a territory of the United 
States.” 

From the centennial celebration he 
went to one of his major themes, the 
Louisiana Purchase, and told how 
Thomas Jefferson was condemned by 
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“reactionaries” for the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. He compared this with the oppo- 
sition of present-day “reactionaries” to 
his own political program. Then the 
President cited his party’s “convic- 
tions,” or political program. Each of 
these sentences drew applause. Finally, 
he mentioned the Congress and urged 
election of congressmen who would 
support his program. 

How did observers and newspaper 
accounts agree or disagree on the 
event? 

On factual items there was high 
agreement. For example, the observers 
and reporters agreed exactly on how 
many times the audience applauded 
(26 times). 

One difference was noted, however, 
on “what the audience did.” One re- 
porter wrote that during the Louisiana 
Purchase discussion the audience “nev- 
er” clapped a hand. The observers 
checked two places in this section of 


the speech where the audience laughed 
and “applauded.” 


The major difference was in the em- 
phasis by the observers upon the “re- 
strained” response by the audience and 
the “less enthusiastic” response by the 
balcony sections, where the general 
public sat. This was not noted in the 
newspaper reports. 

Three observers commented that the 
audience response was “not a _ wild 
party demonstration,” “restrained” and 
“at no time really whoopin’, hollerin’ 


’ 


and stompin’. 

These findings are only suggestive of 
how a method of studying the accuracy 
and perception of reporting of political 
speeches and major news events can be 
developed. Further studies will contrib- 
ute to a deeper understanding of the 
problems of the reporter as first witness 
of the event. 
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OBSERVATION OF THE TELECAST 


Two pairs of observers watched and 
reported in detail what the members of 
two different social groups did when 
they had an opportunity to view a tele- 
cast of President Truman’s speech. 

One group was called “White Col- 
lar” because its 40 members appeared 
to be mostly middle class in clothing 
and speech. The other group was 
called “Blue Collar” because its 16 
members included a majority of men in 
working clothes whose speech indicated 
lower levels of schooling. 

These groups were observed in an in- 
formal situation without their knowl- 
edge. The White Collars were found in 
a television bar in a high-rental district 
and the Blue Collars in a television bar 
in a low-rental area. 

As the time advanced to 9:30 p.m., 
when President Truman was to speak, 
the White Collars were clustered in 
groups. There were about 30 men, 
ranging in age from 20 to 60, and 10 
women, from 40 to 60. Six or seven 
young men stood at the bar. They wore 
sweaters, sport coats and sport shirts. 
Other groups pressed around a pinball 
machine or a juke box or sat in booths. 

The Blue Collars included 14 men, 
all 40 or older, and two women, both 
about 40. Six middle-aged men stood 
at the bar. Their hands were soiled. 
They wore working clothes. Foreign 
accents marked the speech of several. 
Three men sat at a table in the rear, 
near where two couples were courting 
and drinking in a booth by a juke box. 
Three bartenders were back of the bar, 
one just going “off duty.” 

How the two groups responded to 
President Truman’s speech is shown by 
the accompanying account taken from 
the reports of the observers. 

These reports show that the two 
groups selected or rejected President 
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EFFECTS OF TELECAST OF TRUMAN SPEECH UPON TWO GROUPS 
The White Collars 


The Blue Collars 


INTRODUCTION OF PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
(Television camera scans crowd in auditorium, finally focuses on the President) 


Group at bar attentive, turned toward 
screen while camera scans crowd. Other 
groups in booths, at pinball machine quiet 
down and watch. Their attention lessens 
as President Truman appears in focus on 
the screen. 


The “off-duty” bartender decided to re- 
main and view the telecast. Two men at 
the back table move up to join the men at 
the bar. Remark: “Look at (Governor) 
Youngdahl (Republican) clapping like 
hell.” (Laughs.) Remark repeated. Some- 
one says, “Shut up and listen.” All eyes 
are turned to the screen. 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE THEME 


One woman, alone, watches steadily un- 
til joined by another woman; then both 
leave. Much talk, steady sale of drinks. 
Juke box and pinball machine play con- 
tinue. Two well-dressed men smirk at 
parts of the speech. More attention given 
to other persons within different groups. 
Indifference, non-attention are major pat- 
terns of behavior. 


One man moves as closely as possible 
to TV screen, staring up at President Tru- 
man. Woman in rear booth starts the juke 
box. Remarks at bar: “Turn the goddamn 
record off.” Bartender turns up TV vol- 
ume. Two couples in rear booths continue 
courting. No drinks sold to men watching 
television. Attention, acceptance are ma- 
jor patterns. 


POLITICAL PROGRAM OUTLINED 


Only two persons among large group at 
bar give full attention. A few glance at 
screen from time to time. Young men at 
bar begin singing. 


Remarks: “He’s really all right.” “He’s 
a good man.” 


“ATTACK” ON “REACTIONARIES” THEME 


Few watching screen as if it were a 
bright spot and they were moths drawn to 
a light. 


Woman at booth puts another nickel in 
juke box. Mild profanity at bar. Bartender 
asks group in booth not to play juke box 
until after speech. 


CAMERA SCANS THE CROWD 


General attention again drawn to the 
screen. 


Intense interest. Remarks: “Look at ’em 
clap.” “They really are packed in.” This 
had most marked effect on the viewers of 
any shot of the speech. 


SPEECH ENDS 
(President Truman comes to attention as band plays national anthem.) 


TV set shut off the instant the speech 
ended. No discussion of speech observed. 


Men at bar follow President Truman’s 
example. Watching him, they stand erect 
and take off their hats. Afterward, they 
discuss the speech in favorable terms. 
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Truman’s message in terms of how they 
related its content to their predisposi- 
tions. In this instance the message was 
of greater importance to selection than 
the medium, television. 

The telecast gave dramatic reinforce- 
ment to the predispositions of the Tru- 
man supporters in the Blue Collar 
group. To two of the authors of this 
article, it was a memorable demonstra- 
tion of television’s effects when the 
men at the bar heard an unseen band 
play the national anthem, saw President 
Truman come to “attention” on the tel- 
evision screen, then in unanimity stood 
fairly erect and took off their hats. 


THE SURVEY 


Fifteen interviewers, all graduate stu- 
dents who had joined in planning the 
study, began interviews the evening of 
November 4, with a sample of 145 
adults. They completed most of the in- 
terviews by November 6, three days 
after the speech. 

Several limitations in the study are 
obvious. Because the interviewers were 


TABLE | 


Characteristics of the Sample 
N = 145 





Percent 





Female 


1948 VoTING BEHAVIOR: 
Dewey Voter 

Truman Voter 

Wallace Voter 
Non-Voter 


EDUCATION: 


Grade school 
High school 
College 
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students, the field work extended over a 
six-day period. The students did not 
have the training and skill of profes- 
sional interviewers. They followed 
quota sampling methods. The limita- 
tions and advantages of survey and 
quota sampling methods are most com- 
petently described in the current litera- 
ture by Parten (6). 

Rather than rest with a sampling sur- 
vey the interviewers were instructed in 
treating each individual as a case study. 
A detailed report and analysis of each 
interview, including the recording of all 
comments, was provided. These reports 
were from 300 to 800 words in length. 

The characteristics of the sample are 
shown in Table 1. 


AVAILABILITY 

How available was President Tru- 
man’s address in the news columns of 
the Minneapolis newspapers and in the 
radio newscasts? Was it reported so 
that all adults had an opportunity to 
select what they were interested in 
reading or hearing? 

The evidence in Figures 1 and 2 
shows that the President’s visit and 
speech took a large share of the news 
columns and the newscasts. 

The amounts of attention to the 
President and his speech show an in- 
teresting pattern in both newspaper and 
radio. News space and time devoted to 
this event rise over two days to the cli- 
max, the actual visit, the parade and 
the speech. While radio drops off 
sharply, newspaper attention reaches 
its peak the day after the speech. 

Availability of this material began 
later on newscasts than in newspapers. 
The newscasts dropped the visit and 
speech after noon broadcasts on No- 
vember 4. The newspaper coverage be- 
gan several days earlier than shown by 
Figure 1 and ended with the evening 
newspaper’s accounts November 4. 
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Radio news seemed more sensitive to 
the time factor than newspaper news. 

The two newspapers devoted a total 
of 1,167.5 column inches to words and 
photographs on the President’s visit 
and address. It was interesting to note 
how photographs dominated the news- 
paper coverage. Photographs account- 
ed for 46 percent of the total space; 
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news, 40 percent; text of the speech, 
13 percent; and editorial comment on 
the speech, 1 percent. 

This evidence establishes the availa- 
bility of the speech. It was broadcast by 
the major radio stations and by tele- 
vision. The text was printed in the 
morning and afternoon newspapers. 
The usual practice of a_ well-edited 


FIGURE | 
How the Newspapers Reported the President's Visit and Speech 
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FIGURE 2 
How Two Radio Stations Reported the President's Visit and Speech 
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newspaper was followed by describing 
the highlights of the speech in the news 
columns. All Minneapolis adults had 
full opportunity to select the speech or 
parts of it for reading and listening. 


EXPOSURE AND RECALL OF THE SPEECH 


In the interviews each person was 
asked whether he had been exposed to 
the speech. Did he go to the St. Paul 
auditorium? Did he hear the broadcast 
of the speech or did he witness it on 
television? Had he heard it mentioned 
on newscasts or did he read about it in 
the newspapers? 

Then the individual was asked to re- 


call what he considered the “two or 
three most important points” in the 
speech. A recall was judged “correct” 
if it could be matched with the contents 
of the speech. 


Relationships of exposure to a polit- 
ical speech and recall of its content 
were studied in terms of these ques- 
tions: 

1. How much had the sample been 
exposed to the speech and through 
which media? 

2. If a person were exposed to the 
speech through several media, did he 
recall more points? 
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TABLE 2 


How the Audience Was Exposed to 
the Speech 
N = 145 





Went to the auditorium 
Heard the broadcast 
Heard it mentioned on 
newscast 
Saw it on television 
Read about it in newspaper.. 66 
Did not recall reading or 


hearing about it 21 (15%) 





3. Were Truman voters in the 1948 
election more likely to have been ex- 
posed to the speech than Dewey voters? 

4. Was a man of lower education 
who went to the auditorium to hear and 
see President Truman able to recall as 
much of the speech as a woman of col- 
lege education who learned about the 
speech from newspaper or radio? 


5. Were two women of college edu- 


cation equally likely to know about the 
content of the speech? 


FINDINGS 


1. Table 2 shows that 15 percent of 
the sample did not recall exposure to 
the speech. Newspaper and radio ac- 
counted for most of the exposure. 
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2. Table 3 indicate. that individuals 
who had more exposure to the speech 
through more channels were not more 
likely to recall more items than a per- 
son exposed to the speech in one chan- 
nel. 

3. Voting behavior was not related 
to exposure. Table 4 shows that Dewey 
or Truman voters and non-voters were 
about equally likely to have been ex- 
posed one or more times to the speech. 


Analysis of the data disclosed some 
interesting deviant cases. One was a 
man who went to the speech but re- 
called nothing of what President Tru- 
man had said. The other case was one 
of exposure to the speech only through 
the media with one of the highest re- 
call scores in the samnle, a total of five 
points accurately remembered. 


The case of maximum exposure and 
zero recall was Mr. D. He was 42, a 
cook, a 1948 Truman voter, a labor 
union member and had left school at 
the eighth grade. The interviewer de- 
scribed his responses as follows: 


He expressed a very positive attitude 
of cooperation during the interview, al- 
though he did not seem to grasp the 
significance of the questions and their 
meaning. He made a very sincere at- 
tempt to concentrate on each sentence 
as it was introduced but his obvious 


TABLE 3 


Exposure to Media and Number of Speech "Points" Recalled 
N = 55 





Speech “Points” 
Recalled 


1 


2 N 





11 
12 

5 
28 


1.16 


4 


5 

10 

3 

18 
Contingency 
Coefficient = .15 (not significant) 


20 
26 

9 
55 


.10 (not significant) 
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TABLE 4 


Voting Behavior and Exposure to the Media 
N = 139* 





Exposure to 
Different Media 


Dewey 
Voters 


Truman 


Voters Non-voters N* 





5 
16 
10 
3 
N 36 
xX? 8.9099 
d.f. 6 


15 24 
29 57 
13 a7 

7 21 


64 139 
Contingency 


Coefficient = .25 (not significant) 


p .10 (not significant) 





*Voters for other candidates were eliminated because their number (six) was too small for this 


analysis. 


lack of mental alertness prevented him 
from making any comprehensive study 
of the problem. He was very embar- 
rassed at times. because he was unable 
to understand the sentences in the news 
stories and was frequently at a loss as 
to how to answer the questionnaire. 

This respondent traveled 15 miles to 
the St. Paul auditorium to hear Presi- 
dent Truman speak and he had read 
about the speech in the newspapers and 
had heard it mentioned on the radio 
news broadcasts. 

Although numerous questions were 
asked in an attempt to help him recall 
any of the main ideas presented, either 
his memory power was poor or his 
comprehension capacity was below nor- 
mal because he could not remember 
one thing. 

However, he had obviously attended 
the gathering because he spoke about 
his position in the auditorium. The 
only comment he made was, “Lots of 
things he [President Truman] spoke of 
were good. There was nothing wrong in 
what he said, although he did not say 
anything outstanding.” 


An opposite relationship—some ex- 
posure to the speech by radio and 
newspaper and high recall—was found 
in the case of Mrs. A. She was a house- 
wife, 52, a college graduate and a for- 
mer school teacher. 


Mrs. A. said that she had “only” 
read “two or three articles” in the 
newspapers and heard “three or four 
short newscasts” which had referred to 
the speech. She had not heard the 
speech broadcast but the speech had 
been discussed among her family. She 
recalled five points from the speech, 
four from a group of political proposals 
made by President Truman. Like Mr. 
D., this woman was a 1948 Truman 
voter, but she had more education than 
Mr. D. 


These two cases offer an interesting 
reversal of generalizations about sex. 
In Minneapolis, men read more public 
affairs news and have more information 
about governmental news than women, 
according to studies by the Research 
Division, School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota (7, 8). 

The main difference between the two 
cases appears to be related to educa- 
tion, or intellectual ability. It can be 
concluded that some persons may ob- 
tain more information from the news- 
paper and the radio than others receive 
through seeing and hearing a speaker. 

Among the college-educated persons 
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in the sample were several who could 
not recall any of the points in the 
speech. One of these cases reported no 
exposure to the speech and offered an 
interesting example of excellent educa- 
tion, combined with no information on 
a news event which had been made 
easily available. This was the case of 
Mrs. J. 

Mrs. J. had voted for President Tru- 
man in 1948 and had been a labor 
union member. She had had seven 
years of college education and was a 
social scientist. Despite her voting be- 
havior and excellent education, Mrs. J. 
said that she had not “heard about” 
President Truman’s speech or dis- 
cussed it with anyone. 

This case suggests that the major em- 
phasis of the media upon such an event 
may miss the attention of even the 
highly educated supporters of a polit- 
ical figure. 

The individual 


differences among 


these cases illustrate the limited utility 


of such social factors as voting, sex and 
education in predicting who will learn 
and remember the speech of even a 
President. 


THE MEDIA COMPARED 


Were the themes most frequently 
mentioned by the mass media also most 
frequently recalled by the sample? This 
analysis will provide one approach to 
the problem of whether the message or 
the medium is more important in ef- 
fects upon an audience. 

The first step was to analyze the 
themes mentioned in the speech. As 
shown by Figure 3, they were the po- 
litical; proposals, the Louisiana pur- 
chase, the “attack” on “reactionaries,” 
mentions of Congress, the 1948 elec- 
tion, and the territorial centennial. 

Figure 3 shows that the political pro- 
gram theme dominated the applause 
and newspaper reports of the speech. 
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It accounted for two-thirds of the cor- 
rect recalls by the sample. The radio 
newscasts gave this theme relatively 
little attention. 


How these political proposals affect- 
ed recall is shown by these examples: 

President Truman spoke in ONE SEN- 
TENCE of a “housing” program. 
“Housing” was mentioned 12 times by 
respondents. 


“Aid to farmers” was mentioned in 
two sentences and was recalled by nine 
persons. 


These two sub-themes in three sen- 
tences were related to nearly as much 
recall as the Louisiana purchase—re- 
peated in 39 sentences. 


So far as relationship of frequent 
mention of a theme by a medium to 
recall is concerned, two bits of evidence 
were found: 

Radio newscasts emphasized the “at- 
tack-on-reactionaries” theme, possibly 
because it seemed more “dramatic.” 
Yet the item was recalled by only two 
persons. 

Both newspaper and radio gave far 
less attention to the Louisiana purchase 
theme than it occupied in Mr. Truman’s 
speech. Yet this theme was second only 
to the political proposals theme in fre- 
quency of recall by the audience. 

These findings seem supportable: 

1. The most recall was evoked by 
two themes, political proposals and the 
Louisiana purchase. 

2. Frequency of mention by news- 
paper or radio apparently had little to 
do with recall of any one theme. 

3. How a speech theme is related by 
an individual to his needs and values 
appeared to have a greater relationship 
to frequency of recall than repetition by 
the media. 

4. In this instance the ideas or 
themes of the speech had a more im- 





President Truman Speaks 


FIGURE 3 
The President Speaks through the Media to the People 
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2? Applause and laughter were observed and recorded by eight observers in the St. Paul auditorium 


where President Truman spoke. 


3 Sentences mentioning these themes were counted in the home editions of the Minneapolis Star and 


Tribune, Nov. 4, 1949. 


* Sentences mentioning these themes were counted in radio newscasts after the speech on Nov. 3 and 
Nov. 4, 1949; the scripts were made available by WCCO and KSTP, Twin Cities radio stations. 
5 Speech themes recalled by a sample of 145 adults were analyzed. 


portant relationship to recall than the 
media. 
IMPLICATIONS 

The first question about these results 
is whether it can be predicted that fu- 
ture studies will demonstrate that the 
ideas or themes of a speaker are more 
important than the media in reaching 
the mass audience. 

No such prediction can be made 
from this study. It is quite possible that 
a speaker other than President Truman 
might win greater recall of his ideas 
through radio or newspaper or tele- 
vision. 


However, a pattern for future studies 
has been suggested here. Such studies 
will enrich the science of communica- 
tion and journalism teaching if they 
include: 

Observation of an event as it occurs. 

Observation of how individuals and 
groups respond to an event as it is re- 
ported by newspaper, radio or tele- 
vision. 

Analysis of media content. 

Surveys of audience samples to find 
what was learned and remembered. 

Intensive studies of individuals. 

The general purpose of such studies 
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will be to learn more about the like- 
nesses and the differences between: 
What happens as a news event; 
What is reported in the media; 
And what the audience thinks hap- 
pened. 
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“In one respect newspapers and the radio make an inestimable contribu- 
tion to the American political system. Any democratic or representative 
government requires that the people be informed of current events and 
situations; this is a fundamental necessity in a democratic system. Jefferson 
expressed the matter in a famous letter: ‘The basis of our governments be- 
ing the opinion of the people, the first object should be to keep that right; 
and if it were left to me to decide whether we should have a government 
without newspapers or newspapers without a government, I should not 
hesitate to prefer the latter. But I should mean that every man should re- 
ceive those papers, and be capable of reading them.’ This principle of the 
necessity of sound information in the democratic system has been repeated 
by many commentators, and is in fact axiomatic. 

“In view of this principle, the service of the journalist becomes equal— 
perhaps paramount—to that of any of the professions. 

“And this is true despite the undisputed fact that some newspapers and 
newspapermen and radio commentators have fallen short of the mark of 
their high calling. Precisely as justice is the high and difficult goal of the 
law, often missed but always the great intention; just as selfless devotion to 
the relief of mankind from suffering and disease is the aim of the medical 
profession, in spite of quacks and Arrowsmiths—so full and honest infor- 
mation for all the people is the great objective of journalism, neglected and 
abused by traitors but always the general aim.”—FRANK LUTHER MOTT, 
dean, University of Missouri School of Journalism, in an address on “The 
Professional Element in Journalism,” University of Nebraska, May 13, 
1948. 











Research, Argumentation and 
Action in the Media Field 


BY PAUL F. 


LAZARSFELD 


Founder and first director of Columbia University’s Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, and a pioneer in the application of the 
methods of social science to the problems of mass communica- 
tions, Dr. Lazarsfeld is especially well qualified to discuss a 
subject of fundamental importance in journalism research. 





@ MOST OF THE IMPORTANT DECISIONS 
in life have to be made on the basis of 
insufficient knowledge. We don’t really 
know what the effect of federal aid to 
education would be, and we cannot 
really tell whether buying a certain 
stock will mean a gain or a loss. Still, 
we have to act somehow. It would be 
self-deception to think that more re- 
search in the social sciences will solve 
the difficulty. Science can only tell us 
about the average of many cases. In an 
individual problem there will always be 
unexpected factors which might bring 
about a surprising turn of affairs. 

If an advertiser has to decide how 
much of his budget to spend on radio 
or on printed media, again, he has to 
take a certain amount of risk. No seri- 
ous research man will claim that a gen- 
eral statement can be made about 
which of two media is better. What re- 
search contributes can be compared 
with bricks for a building. You need 
many other things in addition to bricks 
before you have a house. But, again, 
the man who wants to sell space or time 
has to fulfill his mission. He has to ar- 
gue with the advertiser in favor of his 
medium. Argument of this kind is an 
important function because it finally 


leads to action. A good argument con- 
sists of many elements. It will partly 
use factual information based on scien- 
tific research. But it also has to make 
inferences from data which the re- 
search man would be unwilling to make 
himself. And intermingled with all that 
there has to be a great deal of persua- 
sion based only on belief and enthusi- 
asm. 

The relation between research and 
argumentation of this kind is many- 
sided. Undoubtedly, arguments are 
more convincing the more they can be 
based on fact. But, in turn, research 
profits from argument. It tells us what 
new facts are needed. It shows us 
where our own interpretations and in- 
ferences are still weak. It forces us to 
improve our research instruments. 

It is for these reasons that most re- 
search men would not hesitate to do 
work for a client even if they know 
that the client wants to use the findings 
for the purpose of an argument. As a 
matter of fact, in the media field a 
great deal of the best research has 
grown out of just such argumentative 
situations. But it is also very important 
that research and argument be clearly 
separated and carried on by distinct 
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agencies. No research man should ever 
become involved in the argument him- 
self. He should not be quoted, for in- 
stance, as to the merits of one medium 
against the other. In turn, it is probably 
wise not to have an agency which is 
engaged in an argument do its own re- 
search. 

A recent study on the “Psycholog- 
ical Impact of Newspaper and Radio 
Advertisements” is an interesting case 
in point. The study was commissioned 
by the American Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Network. It was the result of about 
half a year of exploratory work which 
preceded the actual study. The explora- 
tory work was frankly directed toward 
the following problem: Reviewing the 
history of advertisement research, could 
it be that certain points were over- 
looked which could be used in an argu- 
ment in favor of newspaper advertise- 
ments? The final selection of a specific 
topic for investigation was definitely 
done, then, to serve the interests of an 
agency which was willing to provide 
research funds in the hope that it could 
use the findings in an argument. 

Two essential points were made clear 
from the beginning. Once a topic was 
selected the research findings had to be 
accepted no matter how they came out; 
and, secondly, no claim was to be im- 
puted to the research group that a spe- 
cific finding, even if it was favorable to 
newspapers, would in any way be con- 
clusive as to the broader argument of 
the merits of the two media—an argu- 
ment which, as was mentioned above, 
could not have any scientific meaning 
to begin with. 


Wi THE SELECTION OF THE SPECIFIC 
problem was made in view of knowl- 
edge previously acquired. Most of the 
previous studies had shown that there 
undoubtedly existed something that 
could be called media-mindedness. 
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People tend to have a general prefer- 
ence either for communication by print 
or for communication by radio. If a 
person is radio-minded, he is likely to 
prefer commentators to columnists, to 
have more confidence in commercials 
than in printed advertisements, ito pre- 
fer daytime serials to magazine stories, 
to spend more time on the radio than 
on print, and so on. There are a large 
number of such items which are highly 
correlated: people have a strong ten- 
dency to answer all such questions 
either in terms of radio or in terms of 
print. Rare is the person who would, 
for instance, say that it is easier for 
him to learn from one medium but that 
he has more confidence in the other. 


Once this media-mindedness was es- 
tablished, one could investigate its dis- 
tribution over the population. Here the 
outstanding finding was that the lower 
educated parts of the population were 
more radio-minded and the better edu- 
cated more print-minded. This is, of 
course, not too surprising a result, but 
it had considerable importance for ar- 
guementation. Calling, for the sake of 
simplicity, an educated person one who 
has at least graduated from high school, 
it is then clear that there are fewer edu- 
cated than uneducated people. Thus it 
was scientifically justified to point out 
that many more people in the popula- 
tion are radio-minded rather than print- 
minded. From there it was only a small 
step to the argument that radio adver- 
tising reaches more people and should 
consequently be more profitable. This 
argument has been used with great 
success by the radio industry. 


What counter argument could the 
printed media use? One was, of course, 
that the print-minded people have a 
higher average income. And this in turn 
seems also to have been a successful 
point. Then, the question could be 
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raised whether general media-minded- 
ness is identical with susceptibility to 
advertising. No one has yet been able 
to study successfully this problem of 
susceptibility. It could undoubtedly be 
done, but the expenses of getting reli- 
able findings would be too large as an 
investment in a point of argumenta- 
tion. 


In the course of such efforts another 
point came up. Radio had obviously 
much broader coverage. Studies showed 
clearly that people knew and remem- 
bered many more commercials than 
printed advertisements. This is even 
true for the average person on high 
levels of education. But this gave the 
printed media, and especially the news- 
papers, opportunity for another argu- 
ment. If it is only a matter of repeti- 
tion, then maybe advertisers should 
start to use newspapers for continuous, 
repeated promotion. 


This was the idea on which the 
American Newspaper Advertising Net- 
work was founded. What newspapers 
needed most for such an argument was 
obviously the investigation of a single 
advertising message. In comparing the 
radio and the newspaper, in general, 
one was comparing at the same time 
continued exposure with short-term ex- 
posure. What would happen if people 
were studied immediately after they 
had listened to one radio commercial 
or read one newspaper advertisement? 


Wf THE PROCEDURE USED FOR THE AC- 
tual investigation consisted of three 
parts: 


As a check against older studies, 
each respondent was asked about his 
general attitude toward radio and 
printed advertisements. The findings 
corroborated completely the familiar 
results. Radio-mindedness came out 
again as a clear characteristic and it 


was very highly correlated with educa- 
tion. People were also asked to remem- 
ber recent experiences with advertise- 
ments. These retrospective interviews 
were used mainly for general back- 
ground and will not be discussed fur- 
ther at this point. (The retrospections, 
incidentally, showed again that more 
radio commercials than printed adver- 
tisements are remembered by the aver- 
age respondent.) 


The new element was introduced by 
the following method: the sample con- 
sisted of about 700 women respondents 
representative of a community in the 
New York metropolitan area. Each re- 
spondent was asked to listen to a com- 
mercial and to read an advertisement 
on the same product. Eight nationally 
advertised food and drug brands were 
used. The order in which the two mes- 
sages were presented alternated from 
one respondent to the next so that half 
the respondents first read and the other 
half first listened. 


The whole emphasis and the subse- 
quent analysis were directed toward 
finding out what went on in the mind 
of the respondent at the time he re- 
ceived the message. This is what is 
meant by impact. A large number of in- 
dices were developed to be described 
here. One was, for instance, an ‘index 
of richness. The respondents were 
rated according to whether the ad re- 
minded them of a personal experience, 
whether they pictured themselves using 
the product, or whether they compared 
it in their minds with other brands. 
The same associations were rated ac- 
cording to whether they were vivid, 
intermediate or pale. The amount of 
deliberation as to the product stimu- 
lated by the ad was another index. 
Careful records were kept during the 
interyiews and the answers were rated 
by several coders; in this way the in- 
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dices have a reasonable degree of reli- 
ability. 

The results can be summarized in a 
general way by saying that printed ad- 
vertisements created a more attentive 
reaction than the radio commercials. 
This came out with practically all the 
indices, including such measures as 
number of points in the sales message 
remembered right after hearing or see- 
ing. A large number of qualitative re- 
marks were used to get a reasonable 
explanation for this result. It is prob- 
ably due to the fact that, in reading, 
the respondents could choose their own 
speed more, could go back to check on 
details if they wanted to, and were 
greatly helped by the illustrations. Such 
an interpretation, however, is merely 
conjecture as yet. Only the finding it- 
self seems well established by this study. 

What was found is probably a psy- 
chological characteristic of the process 
of reading printed and illustrated ads as 
compared with the process of listening 
to commercials. That we face here a 
rather basic psychological character- 
istic can also be inferred from another 
finding. The more attentive reaction to 
the printed specimens held true for all 
educational levels. This is a rather re- 
markable finding. When we deal with 
general attitudes we find great educa- 
tional differences, with radio having 
much better reception among lower 
educated people. Now that we have 
studied the immediate impact at the 
time of reading or listening, we find 
that it is about the same irrespective of 
the education of the respondent. 

How would such a new finding enter 
the argument and how should it be de- 
veloped by further research? Obviously, 
nothing can be claimed as to final sales 
effect. But the newspaper partisan can 
well argue in the following way: Much 
of the advantage of radio might be due 
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to the fact that the relative paleness of 
one message is overcome by frequent 
repetition. So if advertisers would do 
continuing advertising in newspapers, 
the greater immediate impact of print- 
ed advertisements could be built up to- 
ward a final greater sales effect. (The 
matter of cost is not taken into consid- 
eration here.) Partisans of radio, on 
the other hand, could make good use 
of the finding by putting the following 
problem to their copy writers: Is there 
something in the tradition of radio 
copy which makes its impact less 
strong than it could be? As in previous 
studies, so in the present one many of 
our respondents complained that radio 
commercials are not informative 
enough. 

Most interesting, probably, is the im- 
plication of the present study for tele- 
vision. Everyone agrees that television 
has a greater impact than radio because 
it uses two channels, exposure through 
the eye and through the ear. But there 
is still one considerable difference be- 
tween viewing on the television screen 
and reading a printed ad. The television 
viewer must still adapt himself to a 
given speed and cannot return to the 
content of the message after it is over. 
Therefore, a continuation of such im- 
pact studies in connection with televi- 
sion advertising should be very fruitful. 


4 A FINAL WORD MIGHT BE SAID ABOUT 
the general idea of such impact studies. 
Many a “practical man” will say: I 
want to know what people do and not 
what is going on in their minds. This is 
a very short-sighted view and, actually, 
very impractical. Of course, we can find 
out whether a certain commercial will 
sell goods. But then what? Will we 
therefore repeat the same commercial 
for the rest of time? This obviously 
cannot be done. But if a new campaign 
has to be devised, what have we really 
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learned from the old study? We don’t 
know what accounted for the previous 
success and we don’t know what new 
elements to build into the new cam- 
paign. On the other hand, we can study 
the different phases which go into the 
whole process of influence. What hap- 
pens at the time the message is re- 
ceived? What happens during the pe- 
riod of deliberation? What clinches the 
final purchase? This is a much longer 
process, and studies of actual buying 
are an indispensable part of the process. 
But for general strategy all phases have 
to be investigated. 

The considerations are somewhat 
similar to those which led to the Laz- 
arsfeld-Stanton Program Analyzer. It is 
generally accepted by now that we 
should study what goes on in people’s 
minds while they listen to a program. 
This is obviously quite different from 
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studying ratings—that is, the number 
of people who actually listen to the 
program. Program analyzer work is of 
considerable practical use in program 
building. However, it should not super- 
sede but rather be complemented by the 
collection of program ratings. 

The full impact of an impact study 
lies in its details and in a careful 
weighing of all the elements which have 
been reported. Numerous quotations 
from interviews are needed to give the 
reader a true picture of this type of 
finding. A summary of a few hundred 
words cannot possibly give a picture of 
a hundred-page report of this kind. But 
it is hoped that these brief remarks will 
stimulate discussion on how different 
research methods can contribute to the 
ever baffling problem of the relation 
between research, argumentation and 
action. 





“What precisely is the aim of newspaper research? Simply this: news- 
paper research gives us a method of evaluating the performance of a news- 
paper so that top executives can determine policy and strengthen their 
medium in the face of what is today the greatest competition the news- 
paper has ever faced. . . 

“Comprehensive research should not be attempted unless some 
fundamental considerations are weighed and accepted by the newspapers 
wanting the research findings and by the schools of journalism desiring to 
perform research services. 

“First of all, no research should be attempted until a publisher and his 
top news executives honestly feel that the periodic evaluation of the per- 
formance of their newspaper is really vital to the long-run security of their 
medium. 

“Second, they must be prepared to make a clear definition of their prob- 
lem, whether it be readership, readability, or whatnot, before studies are 
projected. 

“Third, . . . they should avail themselves of skilled technicians in the 
universities. Such experts occupy objective positions in the social scheme 
of things. They can be counted on to conduct field work and analysis in 
the same spirit that the natural scientist takes for granted in his laboratory, 
letting the chips fall where they may.” —RALPH D. Casey, director, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota School of Journalism, in address before the Oregon 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
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The Role of Mormon Journalism 
In the Death of Joseph Smith 


BY LOY OTIS BANKS 


In an article based on his M.A. thesis at the University of Mis- 
souri, the author relates how the suppression of a newspaper by 
Mormonism’s founder led to his murder by an armed mob in 
the Carthage, lilinois jail. Mr. Banks is now teaching journalism 
and English at Kansas State Teachers College in Empori.a 





> SUPPRESSION OF THE NAUVOO, ILLI- 
nois, Expositor, an apostate journal 
published by a group of dissenting 
Mormons in 1844, may not have been 
an epochal incident in the history of 
American press freedom, but it did at 
least make clear early in Illinois history 
that forcible dismantling of a newspa- 
per plant by municipal decree was un- 
lawful and that its perpetrators could 
be charged with riot and tried before 
the courts. The Expositor case is per- 
haps more significant for another rea- 
son: Suppression of the paper by Nau- 
voo’s mayor and city council brought 
on the mob-death of Joseph Smith, 
founder of Mormonism, within two 
weeks in Carthage jail. 


Few could have guessed in 1833 
when the first Latter Day Saint publi- 
cation, The Evening and the Morning 
Star,, was mobbed at Independence, 


1TITLE: The Evening and the Morning Star, 
1832-34. 

FIRST ISSUE: June 1832. LAST ISSUE: 
Sept. 1834. 

PERIODICITY: Monthly. Publication was sus- 
pended during Aug., Sept., Oct., and Nov. 1833. 

PUBLISHERS: Independence, Missouri: W. W. 
Phelps and Company, June 1832—July 1833; 
Kirtland, Ohio: Oliver Cowdery, Dec. 1833— 
Sept. 1834. All numbers from June 1832 to July 
1833 were reprinted by F. G. Williams and Com- 


Missouri, that 11 years later the highest 
Church leaders would themselves order 
the dismantling of an opposition jour- 
nal. Few could have guessed then that 
William W. Phelps, the Star’s editor, 
would make the resolution before Nau- 
voo’s city council declaring the Expos- 
itor a nuisance—Phelps who had cham- 
pioned anti-slavery when anti-slavery 
was unpopular on the Missouri fron- 
tier; Phelps who had seen his own press 
and type dragged into the streets of 
Independence and hauled to the Mis- 
souri River. 


It was the Star, inaugurated at Inde- 
pendence in 1832, which set the pattern 
for future Latter Day Saint journalism. 
It was the Star, too, which revealed 
how completely the fortunes of this 
people were dependent upon the press. 
Through his eagerness to support the 
missionary arm of the Church, the 
Star’s editor neglected from the begin- 
ning to represent the interests of the 


pany at Kirtland, Ohio, in 1835, with revisions. 

EDITORS: W. W. Phelps, June 1832—July 
1833; Oliver Cowdery, Dec. 1833—Sept. 1834. 

REFERENCES: Elbert A. Smith, “‘Forerunners 
of the Saints’ Herald,” Saints’ Herald, LVII 
(Jan. 26, 1910), 81; Minnie Organ, “History of 
the County Press,’ Missouri Historical Review, 
IV (Jan. 1910), 123. 
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community in general. The one nation- 
wide issue which prompted Editor 
Phelps to exercise his editorial pen with 
any degree of regularity was that of 
slavery, and his championship of the 
Negro brought an enraged mob to the 
Star’s office. 

Phelps, busy monitoring the activi- 
ties of Latter Day Saints, had not trou- 
bled to feel the pulse of the older in- 
habitants. The new religious movement 
was an aggressive one, and Phelps as 
its editor-spokesman felt no compul- 
sion to explain its peculiarities or jus- 
tify its excesses to the unsympathetic. 
To a great extent, it was his insensi- 
tiveness to a growing antagonism from 
without which caused a declining good 
will between Latter Day Saints and the 
old settlers. 

Editors of the Messenger and Advo- 
cate? at Kirtland, Ohio, where many 
Latter Day Saints settled following 
their expulsion from Jackson County, 
Missouri, in 1833, were charged pri- 
marily with the responsibility of main- 
taining internal rather than external 
order. In Missouri the Church member- 
ship had been held together by a com- 
mon and compelling motive, that of 
self-preservation. At Kirtland the 
Church experienced its first serious 
growing pains. 

If the Missouri persecutions had 
fortified the faith of many Latter Day 
Saints, it had also tried the faith of oth- 


2 TITLE: The Latter Day Saints’ Messenger 
and Advocate, 1834-1837. 

FIRST ISSUE: Oct. 1834. LAST ISSUE: 
Sept. 1837. 

PERIODICITY: Monthly. Regular annual vol- 


umes. 

PUBLISHERS: Kirtland, Ohio: F. G. Williams 
and Company, Oct. 1834—June 7, 1836; Oliver 
Cowdery and Company, June 8, 1836—Jan. 31, 
1837; Joseph Smith, Jr., and Sidney Rigdon, Feb. 
1, 1837—June 1837; William Marks, July 1837— 
Sept. 1837. 

EDITORS: Oliver Cowdery, Oct. 1834—May 
1835; John Whitmer, June 1835—March 1836; 
Oliver Cowdery, April 1836—Jan. 31, 1837; W. A. 
Cowdery, Feb. 1, 1837—Sept. 1837. 


ers, and found them wanting. The edi- 
tors of the Messenger and Advocate at- 
tempted for a time to stem the tide 
which pointed to a rupture within the 
priesthood and the growth of schism. 
It was through economic necessity that 
the Church leaders at Kirtland were 
finally forced to relinquish direct con- 
trol over the Advocate. 


Through the Advocate’s successor, 
The Elders’ Journal,’ Joseph Smith 
hoped to bring Latter Day Saints again 
into harmony. But the Journal editors, 
like many other newspapermen 
throughout the nation during the finan- 
cially trying months of 1837-38, found 
themselves powerless to collect sub- 
scriptions. Sidney Rigdon, left in charge 
of the Journal upon Joseph Smith’s de- 
parture for Missouri, ordered the pub- 
lication suspended after only two num- 
bers. 


V> LATTER DAY SAINTS REALIZED BUT A 
few years of peace after leaving their 
homes in Missouri in 1839-40 for the 
second time. At Nauvoo, Illinois, in 
1844, they found themselves faced 
again with the old spectre of apostasy, 
and again the Church organization was 
assailed from within. 


The highly centralized character of 
the Church governing bodies had been 
a positive necessity in the early phases 
of development. When prosperity and 
comparative well-being held out the 
promise of untrammeled progress, 
however, the excessive authority exer- 
cised by Joseph Smith and the high 


8 TITLE: The Elders’ Journal of the Church of 
Latter Day Saints, 1837-1838. 

FIRST ISSUE: Oct. 1837. LAST ISSUE: Aug. 
1838. 

PERIODICITY: Monthly. Only four numbers 
were issued: Oct. and Nov. 1837; July and Aug. 
1838. 

PUBLISHERS: Kirtland, Ohio: Thomas B. 
Marsh, Oct. and Nov. 1837; Far West, Missouri 
Thomas B. Marsh, July and Aug. 1838. 

EDITOR: Joseph Smith, Jr. 
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Church councils in both temporal and 
spiritual matters came into question. 
The reluctance of the Church ruling 
body to grant the Church membership 
a greater share of the responsibility for 
carrying on the business of Church and 
municipal government gave rise to a 
minority sentiment advocating imme- 
diate reform. It is significant that this 
demand was marked by personal jeal- 
ousy and bitterness. Publication of the 
Expositor by the most vociferous mem- 
bers of the disaffected minority, and its 
suppression immediately after, marked 
the beginning of a division of loyalties 
which still continues more than a cen- 
tury after the death of Joseph Smith. 
The main body of Latter Day Saints 
streaming across the Mississippi River 
in the spring of 1839 settled at Com- 
merce and other points in Hancock 
County. Commerce was only a small 
village with but a few scattered houses, 
a store and postoffice. Even Carthage, 


the county seat, had a population of 
less than 300; but Quincy, 50 miles 
down the river from Commerce, was 
five times as large and could boast two 
newspapers and a United States land 
office.* 


Latter Day Saints were hardly estab- 
lished in Commerce when Ebenezer 
Robinson and Don Carlos Smith, a 
brother of Joseph Smith, issued a pros- 
pectus of the Times and Seasons,’ 


*Thomas Ford, History of Illinois (Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Co., 1854), p. 261. 

5 TITLE: Times and Seasons, 1839-1846. 

FIRST ISSUE: Nov. 1839. LAST ISSUE: 
Feb. 15, 1846. 

PERIODICITY: Monthly, Nov. 1839—Oct. 
1840; semi-monthly, Nov. 1, 1840—Feb. 15, 1846. 
Volumes complete excepting the number for June 
15, 1844. 

PUBLISHERS: Commerce (Nauvoo), Illinois; 
Ebenezer Robinson and Don Carlos Smith, Nov. 
1839—Dec. 1, 1840; Don Carlos Smith, Jan. 1, 
1841—Aug. 1, 1841; Ebenezer Robinson and R. B. 
Thompson, Aug. 16, 1841; Ebenezer Robinson, 
Sept. 1, 1841—Feb. 15, 1842; Joseph Smith, 
March 1, 1842—Nov. 15, 1842; John Taylor and 
Wilford Woodruff, Dec. 1, 1842—Dec. 15, 1843; 
John Taylor, Jan. 1, 1844—Feb. 15, 1846. 
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dated July 1839, establishing the first 
official Church organ in Illinois. Dur- 
ing the immigration of 1839 Robinson 
and Smith had exhumed the old Jour- 
nal printing press and type—which had 
been given a hasty burial when Gen- 
eral Lucas’ militia surrounded Latter 
Day Saints at Far West, Missouri—and 
hauled it east across the Mississippi.® 
“After having carefully extracted the 
polluted soil of Missouri from the press 
and type,” wrote Robinson, “we issued 
a prospectus under circum- 
stances the most adverse possible.” ” 


Robinson and Smith in July 1839 
had little knowledge of the political cli- 
mate of Hancock County. In their 
prospectus they had notified readers 
that their intention was to admit noth- 
ing into the journal which might “inter- 
fere with political matters.”* Had they 
known how inevitable was Latter Day 
Saint participation in state and county 
politics, and could they have predicted 
the bitterness which that participation 
would later engender, both men might 
have written the foreword to Times and 
Seasons readers with more circumspec- 
tion. 


¥> ROBINSON AND SMITH WERE DETER- 
mined to give the Missouri persecu- 
tions as wide a hearing as the monthly 
Seasons could provide. In the first year 
of publication they sent copies of their 
paper to many leading editors through- 
out the country. The effectiveness of 


EDITORS: Ebenezer Robinson and Don Car- 
los Smith, Nov. 1839—Dec. 15, 1840; Don Carlos 
Smith, Jan. 1, 1841—April 15, 1841; D. C. Smith 
and R. B. Thompson, May 1, 1841—Aug. 1, 
1841; Ebenezer Robinson and R. B. Thompson, 
Aug. 7-27, 1841; Ebenezer Robinson, Aug. 28, 
1841—Feb. 15, 1842; Joseph Smith, March 1, 
1842—Nov. 1, 1842; John Taylor, Nov. 15, 1842 
—Feb. 15, 1846. 

*Elbert A. Smith, “Forerunners of the Saints’ 
Herald,” The Saints’ Herald, LVII (Jan. 26, 
1910), p. 82. 

'Times and Seasons, Ill (Feb. 15, 1842), p. 
695. 

8 Ibid., I (Nov. 1839), 2. 
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this measure was particularly noted by 
the Chicago Democrat's editor, who re- 
marked that Latter Day Saints “are 
men of sufficient sagacity to profit by 
anything in the shape of persecution.”® 

Editor D. C. Smith in January 1841 
announced in his paper that “Dr.” John 
C. Bennett of Nauvoo had just re- 
turned from Springfield “with a law 
embracing three charters with the most 
liberal provisions ever granted by a 
legislative assembly.”?° The charters 
were for the City of Nauvoo, the Uni- 
versity of Nauvoo, and Nauvoo Legion. 
“The state government of Illinois will 
always be remembered with gratitude,” 
declared Editor Smith.” 


Writing in the Times and Seasons 
under the pen-name of “Joab,” Bennett 
seemed more than satisfied with his suc- 
cess at the Illinois capitol. He reported 
that there had been little opposition to 
the charters. “I should not forget to 
mention,” wrote Bennett, “that Lincoln, 
whose name we erased from the elec- 
toral ticket in November . . . had the 
magnanimity to vote for our act.”!? In 
little more than a year, however, Ben- 
nett would be demanding that the 
“wise legislation of noble, high-minded, 
and patriotic statesmen” responsible for 
Nauvoo’s charter be immediately re- 
voked. 


The appointment of John C. Bennett 
as Master in Chancery by Judge 
Stephen A. Douglas in the spring of 
1841 brought a storm of protest from 
Thomas C. Sharp, fiery editor of the 
Warsaw Signal, and heralded the be- 
ginning of violent opposition by the 


® Chicago Democrat, March 25, 1840. Edited by 
“Long John” Wentworth, the Democrat became 
a daily in 1840 and exerted a strong influence on 
politics —Frank Luther Mott, American Journal- 
ism (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1941), pp. 283-84. 

1 Times and Seasons, Il (Jan. 1, 1841), 264. 

4 Loc. cit. 

12 Times and Seasons, 11 (Jan. 1, 1841), 267. 
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Warsaw press to the administration at 
Nauvoo.* The Signal’s first shaft was 
leveled at Bennett, whom Editor Sharp 
charged with advocating a faith he did 
not believe: 

Bennett has but recently become an 
inhabitant of this state. He came here 
followed by evil report—he joins a sect 
and advocates a creed in which no one 
believes he has any faith—his true char- 
acter is not known to our citizens, nor 
have they any confidence in him.14 


Thomas Sharp was in possession of 
facts unknown perhaps to officials at 
Nauvoo, as well as to Judge Douglas. 
The Times and Seasons, thinking the 
Signal was only resorting to muckrak- 
ing methods, went to Bennett’s defense. 

John C. Bennett had not been the 
only object of the Signal’s attack. Lat- 
ter Day Saints as yet were hardly ankle 
deep in politics, but Editor Sharp was 
determined that the Signal should sit in 
judgment on any future political activ- 
ity at Nauvoo: 

. . . whenever they as a people step 
beyond the proper sphere of a religious 
denomination, and become a political 
body as many citizens are beginning to 
apprehend will be the case, then this 


press stands pledged to take a stand 
against them.15 


Nauvoo had become a famous city. 
In its rapid development into one of 
Illinois’ largest cities, it attracted vis- 
itors from many states. The St. Louis 
Atlas published an account of one 
man’s visit there in September, 1841, 
noting that the gentleman had returned 
with a whole skin, “showing not a 
single lesion of the cuticle—neither 
scratch nor bite, nor any other mark of 
tooth or nail.”1° The visitor’s estimate 


3 Notice of the polical appointment appeared 
in the Times and Seasons, 11 (May 15, 1841), 
421. 

* Warsaw Signal, May 19, 1841. 

% Warsaw Signal, May 19, 1841. 

© As reprinted in the Times and Seasons, I 
(Oct. 15, 1841), 580. 
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of Nauvoo’s population was eight or 
nine thousand, “and of course the 
largest town in Illinois.” *’ 

On March 1, 1842 Joseph Smith 
took over editorship of the Times and 
Seasons. Behind the publication now 
was sufficient official weight to make 
its columns virtually fiat to members of 
the Church. 

A notice inconspicuously placed on 
the last page of the Times and Seasons, 
July 15, 1842, announced that the 
Church had withdrawn the hand of 
fellowship from John C. Bennett. Ben- 
nett’s first appearance in the pages of 
the Times and Seasons, in September 
1840, had been under far more auspi- 
cious circumstances. As secretary of 
the Illinois Medical Society, his name 
had been affixed to a report of that 
body meeting at Springfield.* 

John C. Bennett had corresponded 
frequently with Joseph Smith after Lat- 
ter Day Saints moved into Hancock 


County, and he had expressed a sym- 
pathy for the plight of the religious 
group as well as an interest in their 
future at Nauvoo. Largely unknown to 
Latter Day Saints, however, Bennett’s 
career had been thoroughly disrepu- 
table. 


> THE APPOINTMENTS OF BENNETT AS 
quartermaster general of the Illinois 
militia and as master of chancery were 
not without newspaper support. When 
Bennett assumed the office of quarter- 
master general, the Wabash Republican 
had written: 


The duties that will devolve on him, 
perhaps no man in the State is better 
qualified to fill, and we have no doubt 
he will render due justice to the office 
which he has been selected to superin- 
tend.19 


™ Loc. cit. 

18 Times and Seasons, 1 (Sept. 1840), 174-75. 

” As reprinted in the Times and Seasons, I 
(Oct, 1840), 190. 
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The Louisville Journal suggested that 
“under such a leader they [Latter Day 
Saints] will no doubt be able to whip 
the Missourians in the next cam- 
paign.”*° Upon Bennett’s election to 
the office of mayor of Nauvoo, the Chi- 
cago Democrat had characterized him 
as “a very popular and deserving 
man.” ?? 


The real exposé of Bennett appeared 
in a Times and Seasons editorial on 
July 1, 1842. The editor noted that 
soon after Bennett’s arrival in Nauvoo 
a letter reached Church officials telling 
of the doctor’s bad record and warning 
the Church against him. “But knowing 
that it is no uncommon thing for good 
men to be evil spoken against,” ex- 
plained Editor Joseph Smith, “the 
above letter was kept quiet, but held in 
reserve.” 2? The Times and Seasons edi- 
tor explained further that when it be- 
came known that Bennett, already mar- 
ried, was keeping company with a 
young woman at Nauvoo, he had im- 
mediately been threatened with expo- 
sure.” Bennett thereafter had broken 
off the relationship publicly, the Sea- 
sons’ editor revealed, “to sink into in- 
iquity and hypocrisy”: ** 

When he saw that I would not sub- 
mit. to any such conduct, he went to 
some of the females in the city, who 
knew nothing of him but as an honor- 
able man, and began to teach them that 
promiscuous intercourse between the 
sexes was a doctrine believed in by the 
Latter-Day Saints, and that there was 
no harm in it; but this failing, he had 
recourse to a more influential and des- 
perately wicked course; and that was to 
persuade them that myself and others of 


the authorities of the church not only 
sanctioned, but practiced the same 


* As reprinted in the Times and Seasons, Ul 
(Dec. 1, 1840), 234. 

*1 As reprinted in the Times and Seasons, il 
(March 15, 1841) ; 

2 Times and Sea 

*% Loc. cit. 

°4 [bid., p. 840. 


is, IIT (July 1, 1842), 839. 
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wicked acts; and when asked why I pub- 

licly preached so much against it, said 

that it was because of the prejudice of 
the public, and that it would cause 
trouble in my own house.25 

Confronted with the evidence, Ben- 
nett admitted that he was already mar- 
ried. Following this disclosure, Joseph 
Smith proclaimed editorially against 
the practice allegedly started by Ben- 
nett and urged that the whole subject 
be investigated and exposed.?¢ Bennett 
resigned as mayor of Nauvoo on May 
17, 1842. 

It seems significant that William and 
Wilson Law, both high officials in the 
Church, were at this time outspoken in 
their denunciation of Bennett and in 
their championship of Joseph Smith. 
Two years later they would attack the 
Church President in the Nauvoo Ex- 
positor and set the stage for a double 
murder in Carthage Jail. 

The Church officials at Nauvoo, 
realizing what an impact the Bennett 
scandal would have within and without 
the Church, had spared no space in the 
Times and Seasons to make the official 
position of the Church authorities and 
that of Bennett unmistakable. The ef- 
fectiveness of their measures in at- 
tempting to scourge the Church of 
apostates and dissenters would be reck- 
oned against a background of stirring 
events at Nauvoo. 

After John C. Bennett had been ex- 
pelled from Nauvoo, he went to Spring- 
field, where he wrote a series of em- 
bittered letters to the Sangamo Jour- 
nal.27_ Bennett immediately began an 
attack on Joseph Smith and Church 
leaders at Nauvoo. He denied every- 

3 Loc. cit. 

°° Times and Seasons, Uf (July 1, 1842), 840. 

*t Published at Springfield, Ill., from 1831-55 
by Simeon, Allen, and J. Newton Francis.— 
Franklin William Scott, Newspapers and Period- 
icals of Illinois, p. 321. Bennett’s letters are noted 


in William Law’s affidavit as published in the 
Times and Seasons, Ill (Aug, 1, 1842), 873. 


thing he had sworn to before Nauvoo 
authorities. 

Newspapers over the nation were 
quick to reprint Bennett’s statements as 
published in the Sangamo Journal. The 
Journal editors had even gone so far as 
to invite readers to visit their offices 
and read Bennett’s own manuscripts.?* 
In July the New York Herald, with a 
reprint from the Sangamo Journal, had 
devoted a full column of its front page 
to Bennett’s allegations.?® Similar ac- 
counts had appeared earlier in the St. 
Louis Bulletin.®° 

Warfare between editors was no less 
bitter in Illinois than in other states of 
the nation. The Jilinois State Register,*' 
a Democratic paper, accused the San- 
gamo Journal of using Bennett to fur- 
ther its political ambitions. William 
Walters and George R. Weber, the 
Register’s editors, saw in the Journal's 
publication of the Bennett letters a de- 
sign to direct the approaching guberna- 
torial election.*? Failing to win Latter 
Day Saint approval, reasoned the Reg- 
ister’s editors, Joseph Duncan, backed 
for the governorship by the Journal, 
had looked about desperately for some 
stratagem to gull the people: 

In sin and iniquity he conceived one 
—he determined to excite, if possible, 
all the other religious sects against the 
Mormons, hoping to gain their favor by 
hostility to this mushroom sect. He next 
charges the democrats with having 
bought up the Mormons, by granting 
them a charter of extraordinary privi- 
leges, at the last session of the legisla- 
ture. But seven months after the pas- 
sage of the charter, the time he asserts 
the bargain was made, we find the Mor- 
mons to a man, voting for John T. 


Stuart, the whig candidate for Con- 
gress.33 


*3 New York Herald, July 30, 1842. 

% Loc. cit. 

% July 16, 1842. 

31 Established in 1839 by John York Sawyer. 

%* As reprinted in the New York Herald, July 
30, 1842. 

8 Loc. cit. 
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W> JOSEPH SMITH TURNED OVER THE 
editorship of the Times and Seasons to 
Elder John Taylor in November 1842. 
Born in England, Taylor had come to 
America in the late 1820s. Taylor 
would not be idle as editor of the 
Times and Seasons. In December he 
took over the Wasp,** Nauvoo’s newly- 
founded weekly newspaper. A miscel- 
laneous journal, the Wasp’s pages 
would later be filled largely with poli- 
tics when its name was changed to 
Nauvoo Neighbor. 


Governor Thomas Ford, succeeding 
Carlin as Illinois’ chief executive, had 
declared in his inaugural address that 
Nauvoo’s charter was objectionable on 
many accounts. The Times and Sea- 
sons’ editor, in a discussion of the 
city’s charter in the December 15 num- 
ber, noted that the subject had already 
come up for debate in the Illinois 
House of Representatives.*® 


It was the authority extended to the 
Nauvoo city council and municipal 
court which had made the Nauvoo 
charter a liberal one. But under Section 
11 the city council had two limits set 
over its authority. It could not violate 
the federal or the state constitution.*® 


In the light of future actions by Nau- 
voo’s mayors, Section 16 was perhaps 
the most important of the charter pro- 
visions. Here the mayor and aldermen 
were designated “conservators of the 


“TITLE: The Wasp, 
Neighbor, 1843—45. 

FIRST ISSUE: April 16, 1842. LAST ISSUE: 
Oct. 1, 1845. 

PERIODICITY: Weekly. 

PUBLISHERS: Nauvoo, Illinois: John Taylor 
and William Smith, April 16, 1842—April 26, 
1843; John Taylor and Wilford Woodruff, May 3, 
1843—Oct. 1, 1845. 

EDITORS: William Smith, April 16, 1842— 
Dec. 1, 1842; John Taylor, Dec. 10, 1842—April 
10, 1843; John Taylor and Wilford Woodruff, 
May 3, 1843—Oct. 1, 1845. 

%° Times and Seasons, IV (Dec. 15, 1842), 41. 

%6 This article was reprinted in the Times and 
Seasons, IV (Dec. 15, 1842), 43. 
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peace.” 8? Section 17 gave them exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of all cases arising un- 
der the city ordinances. Appeal could 
be made to the municipal court, where 
the mayor sat as chief magistrate, with 
aldermen as associate justices.** From 
this court, cases might be appealed to 
the county’s circuit court. Significant, 
too, was the provision that the munici- 
pal court could grant writs of habeas 
corpus in all cases relating to city ordi- 
nances.*® There was one very important 
check on the mayor’s power, however: 


In case the Mayor shall at any time 
be guilty of a palpable omission of 
duty, or shall wilfully and corruptly be 
guilty of oppression, malconduct, or 
partiality in the discharge of the duties 
of his office, he shall be liable to be in- 
dicted in the Circuit Court of Hancock 
County.*° 
Carthage, Illinois, in 1843 was fast 

becoming the center of anti-Mormon 
activity in Hancock County. Carthage 
was without a newspaper, however, 
and had been since 1837, when Thomas 
Gregg sold the Carthagenian to Isaac 
Galland, who had taken it to Mont- 
rose, Iowa.*! It was Gregg who, with 
William Patch, came into possession of 
the Warsaw Signal in 1843 and changed 
its name to Warsaw Message.*? Editors 
Gregg and Patch took a more liberal 
attitude toward Latter Day Saints than 
had Thomas Sharp, earlier Signal edi- 
tor. 

The Message in September, however, 
carried under large headlines the report 
of a meeting of anti-Mormons at 
Carthage. The Warsaw paper outlined 
the grievances, real or imagined, which 
the Carthage committee had drawn up. 
It “has been heard,” the committee 


8' Times and Seasons, Il (Jan. 15, 1841), 283. 

38 Loc. cit. 

%® Loc. cit. 

* Ibid., p. 284. 

*! Franklin William Scott, Newspapers and Pe- 
riodicals of Illinois, p. 45. 

2 Ibid., p. 348. 
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stated in the preamble to its resolu- 
tions, that Joseph Smith had threatened 
a Hancock County officer, and had 
“caused his City Council to pass laws 
contrary to the laws of the state, and 
subversive of the rights of citizens of 
this State.” 4% 


Unfortunately for Latter Day Saints 
at Nauvoo, the Warsaw Message did 
not long remain in the hands of Thom- 
as Gregg. In 1844 the office reverted to 
Thomas Sharp, and the Warsaw paper 
again became known as the Warsaw 
Signal. 


Although the notice was inconspicu- 
ous, as much so as the one in the 
Times and Seasons two years earlier 
which exposed John C. Bennett, Editor 
Taylor must have felt certain that his 
readers would find it. Times and Sea- 
sons readers had learned long ago to 
look on the last page of the semi- 
monthly for the kind of news its edi- 
tors seemed most reluctant to report. 
The Church had cut off five of its 
members, charging them with “un- 
christian-like conduct.”** Here was 
news which, as it developed, would 
shake the Church to its foundations. 
Of the five men disfellowshipped, one, 
William Law, had been a member of 
the First Presidency, the coveted coun- 
cil of three. 


In May, Times and Seasons readers 
were given an inkling of the growing 
minority opposition to the administra- 
tion at Nauvoo. The May 15 number 
of the Seasons published proceedings in 
Nauvoo’s municipal court, where Jo- 
seph Smith a few days earlier had 
sought a writ of habeas corpus follow- 
ing a slander suit filed against him by 
Francis Higbee, a Church dissenter.*® 


* Warsaw Message, Sept. 13, 1843. 

** Times and Seasons, V (April 15, 1844), S511. 

‘S Times and Seasons, V (May 15, 1844), 536— 
42. 


W> IN LESS THAN TWO MONTHS AFTER 
William and Wilson Law, Higbee, and 
Howard Smith had been cut off from 
the Church, these men found a mouth- 
piece for retaliation. Hundreds of cop- 
ies of the Nauvoo Expositor*® were 
circulated through Nauvoo with the 
speed of a war proclamation on June 7, 
1844. Doubtless many of Nauvoo’s citi- 
zens read the six-column, four-page 
paper with sharp misgivings. Others 
may have looked upon it as a mani- 
festo designed to deliver them from a 
rule of tyranny. 

Under the masthead of the apostate 
journal appeared the roster of publish- 
ers, all members of the disaffected 
group headed by the Laws and Higbee. 
The Expositor’s editor was Sylvester 
Emmons, who was not a member of the 
Church. 

The curious reader who took a first 
look at the Expositors front page 
would have no cause for alarm. Four 
of its six columns were filled with an 
innocuous short story entitled “Ade- 
line, or the Two Suitors.” Beginning in 
the middle of column five, without ben- 
efit of headline, was the bombshell that 
exploded the peace of Nauvoo. In its 
initial declaration the Expositor struck 
a positive note: 

We all verily believe, and many of us 
know of a surety, that the religion of 
the Latter Day Saints, as originally 
taught by Joseph Smith, which is con- 
tained in the Old and New Testaments, 
Book of Covenants, and Book of Mor- 
mon, is verily true.47 
Following this preamble were reso- 

lutions and affidavits of the Church se- 

“TITLE: The Nauvoo Expositor, June 7, 
FIRST ISSUE: June 7, 1844. One issue only. 

PERIODICITY: Designed as a weekly. 

PUBLISHERS: Nauvoo, Illinois: William Law, 
Wilson Law, Charles Ivans, Francis M. Higbee, 
Chauncey M. Higbee, Robert D. Foster, and 
Charles A. Foster. 


EDITOR: Sylvester Emmons. 
‘The Nauvoo Expositor, June 7, 1844. 
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ceders. The Expositor’s sharpest thrusts 
were aimed at Joseph Smith: 


We most solemnly and sincerely de- 
clare that happy will it be with 
those who examine and scan Joseph 
Smith’s pretensions to righteousness; 
and take counsel of human affairs, and 
of the experiences of time gone by... . 
We hope many items of doctrine, as 
now taught, some of which, however, 
are taught secretly and denied openly 
(which we know positively is the case), 
and others publicly, considerate men 
will treat with contempt.*® 


Publication of the Expositor had 
been a bold move, and its publishers 
made no effort to hide the fear that 
their lives and property were in jeop- 
ardy: 


We are aware . . . that we are haz- 
arding every earthly blessing, particu- 
larly property, and probably life itself, 
in striking this blow at tyranny and op- 
pression; yet notwithstanding, we most 
solemnly declare that no man, or set of 
men combined, shall, with impunity, 
violate obligations as sacred as many 
which have been violated, unless reason, 
justice and virtue have become ashamed 
and sought the haunts of the grave, 
though our lives be the forfeiture.*® 


The Expositor next alleged that Jo- 
seph Smith had advocated a system of 
“spiritual wifery” contrary to the strict 
marriage codes laid down in the Book 
of Doctrine and Covenants and in the 
Book of Mormon. One grievance re- 
lated to political power and influence: 


We believe it is inconsistent, and not 
in accordance with the christian religion. 
We do not believe that God ever raised 
up a Prophet to christianize a world by 
political schemes and intrigue.5° 


According to the Expositor, the five 
church members accused of misconduct 


“Toc. cit. 

* Loc. cit. 

The Nauvoo Expositor, June 7, 1844. The 
Feb. 15, 1844 number of the Times and Seasons 
carried Joseph Smith’s name as a candidate for 
the presidency of the United States, without, how- 
ever, designating any party alignment. 
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had been notified to appear before the 
Church High Council on April 20 to 
answer the charges preferred against 
them.®! But the trial had been held two 
days earlier, and unknown to the ac- 
cused, the Expositor stated.5? It was 
Brigham Young who had convened the 
court. As the Expositor pointed out, 
Young, an apostle, had been without 
authority, since William Law, a mem- 
ber of the First Presidency, could be 
legally tried only before the presiding 
bishop or the president of the High 
Council, with twelve members of that 
body acting as counselors.®? The Expos- 
itor quoted the Book of Doctrine and 
Covenants to show that authority for 
convening the Church court should 
have been vested in William Marks, 
president of the High Council, or the 
bishop, rather than in Brigham 
Young.** 

There were four important resolu- 
tions which the Church dissenters pub- 
lished in the Expositor: 


Resolved. That we disapprobate and 
discountenance every attempt to unite 
church and state; and that we further 
believe the effort now being made by 
Joseph Smith for the political power 
and influence, is not commendable in 
the sight of God. 


Resolved. That we consider the reli- 
gious influence exercised in financial 
concerns by Joseph Smith, as unjust as 
it is unwarranted, for the Book of Doc- 
trine and Covenants makes it the duty 
of the Bishop to take charge of the 
financial affairs of the Church, and of 
all temporal matters pertaining to the 
same. 


Resolved. That we consider the gath- 
ering in haste, and by sacrifice, to be 


‘t The Nauvoo Expositor, June 7, 1844. 

52 Loc. cit. 

8 Loc. cit. 

“The Expositor took its authority for this as- 
sertion from the ruling laid down in the Book of 
Doctrine and Covenants, first published at Kirt- 
land, Ohio in 1835. 
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contrary to the will of God; and tnat it 
has been taught by Joseph Smith and 
others for the purpose of enabling them 
to sell property at most exorbitant 
prices. 


Resolved. That we consider all secret 
societies, and combinations under penal 
oaths and obligations (professing to be 
organized for religious purposes), to be 
anti Christian, hypocritical and cor- 
rupt.55 
Except for the “Adeline” narrative, 

there was little in the Expositor beyond 
its preamble, resolutions, and affidavits 
castigating the Church organization and 
Joseph Smith. The subject of politics 
was given further attention by Francis 
Higbee, who called upon the people of 
Nauvoo to withdraw their support from 
Joseph Smith’s candidacy for president 
of the United States; and the Exposi- 
tor’s publishers notified Nauvoo citizens 
that they advocated the unconditional 
repeal of the Nauvoo city charter, “to 
restrain and correct the abuses of the 
Unit Power; to ward off the iron Rod 
which is held over the devoted heads of 
the citizens of Nauvoo.” >¢ 


> EDITOR TAYLOR HARDLY ANTICI- 
pated publication of the Expositor. His 
only warning to the apostates was a 
June editorial headed “A Word to the 
Wise.” Survival of Latter Day Saints, 
Taylor asserted, depended upon back- 
ing up Church policy with a measure 
of power. There was no mistaking his 
warning in the frequent use of the 
word “beware”: 


The highest folly that disgraces the 
United States is that truth and holiness, 
which combined and practiced, compose 
religion, should not be mixed with pow- 
er and policy, which is the essence of 
government. Beware!—beware! 
lest a “thus saith the Lord” should be a 


% The Nauvoo Expositor, June 7, 1844. 
5 Loc. cit. 
5t Times and Seasons, V (June 1, 1844), 552. 


better rule to govern the people, than 

an “I take the responsibility.” Do be- 

ware! 57 

Three days after the Expositor ap- 
peared on the streets of Nauvoo the 
city council passed an ordinance de- 
claring it a nuisance and authorized the 
mayor, Joseph Smith, to have it sup- 
pressed.°* In a morning session on June 
10 the council also passed an ordinance 
making the offenses of libel, slander 
and bribery punishable by a fine of 
$500, imprisonment of six months, or 
both.®® In an earlier meeting, on June 
8, Sylvester Emmons, the Expositor’s 
editor, had been suspended from his 
office as city councilor after his alleged 
slandering of that body.*° 

There was only one dissenting vote 
in the council which ordered the Ex- 
positor suppressed. Councilman War- 
rington, not a Latter Day Saint, consid- 
ered the measure of outright suppres- 
sion too harsh. He proposed instead 
that a fine of $3000 be assessed for 
every libel, and that if the Expositor 
continued to publish libelous matter, it 
should then be declared a nuisance.*? 
Previous to Warrington’s statement, 
Councilman John Taylor had cited the 
first amendment of the Bill of Rights in 
justification for suppression of the Ex- 
positor. Joseph Smith had _ followed 
with a reading of Article 8, Section 22, 
of the Illinois Constitution. After 
Councilman Phelps *? asserted that “the 
power to declare that office [the Expos- 
itor) a nuisance is granted to us in the 
Springfield Charter, and a resolution 


58 Joseph and Heman C. Smith, History of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints (La- 
moni, Iowa: Board of Publications, 1896), II, 
737. 

%® Brigham H. Roberts, editor, History of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints (Salt 
Lake City: Deseret News, 1902-12), VI, 434. 

© Ibid., p. 436. 

*! Brigham H. Roberts, op. cit., VI, p. 445. 

® William W. Phelps, editor of the Evening 
and the Morning Star when it was mobbed at 
Independence, Missouri, in 1833. 
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declaring it a nuisance is all that is re- 
quired,” the council, with the exception 
of Warrington, voted the following 
action: ®% 


Resolved, by the City Council of the 
city of Nauvoo, that the printing-office 
from whence issues the Nauvoo Expos- 
itor is a public nuisance and also all of 
said Nauvoo Expositors which may be 
or exist in said establishment; and the 
Mayor is instructed to cause said print- 
ing establishment and papers to be re- 
moved without delay, in such manner 
as he shall direct.®4 


Immediately after the council had 
authorized him to act, Joseph Smith, as 
mayor of Nauvoo, instructed City Mar- 
shal John P. Green and Jonathan Dun- 
ham, acting Major-General of the Nau- 
voo Legion, to suppress the new print- 
ing establishment: 


You are hereby commanded to de- 
stroy the printing press from whence is- 
sues the Nauvoo Expositor, and pi the 
type of said printing establishment in 
the street, and burn all the Expositors 
and libelous handbills found in said es- 
tablishment; and if resistance be offered 
to your execution of this order by the 
owners or others, demolish the house; 
and if anyone threatens you or the 
Mayor or the officers of the city, arrest 
those who threaten you, and fail not to 
execute this order without delay, and 
make due return hereon.® 


By 8 o’clock on the night of June 10 
the short-lived Expositor was only a 
memory. Marshal Green’s report had 
been short: “The within-named press 
and type is destroyed and pied accord- 
ing to order, on this 10th day of June, 
1844, at about 8 o’clock p. m.”® No 
resistance had been encountered. The 
day following, Nauvoo’s mayor issued 
a proclamation in which he called upon 


* The minutes of this trial of the Expositor 
were published in the Nauvoo Neighbor on June 
19, 1844. 

* Brigham H. Roberts, op. cit., VI, pp. 447-48. 

® Brigham H. Roberts, op. cit., VI, p. 448. 

% Loc. cit. 
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municipal officers and citizens alike to 
help in maintaining public peace.** 

News that the Expositor had been 
suppressed spread quickly to the State 
capitol. Charles A. Foster, Francis 
Higbee, Wilson and William Law, and 
others connected with the Expositor, 
left Nauvoo following the destruction 
of their paper. At Carthage, on July 12, 
they sued out a writ before Justice of 
the Peace Thomas Morrison for the 
arrest of Joseph Smith and 17 other 
Church officials on a charge of riot.®* 

After obtaining a writ of habeas cor- 
pus in Nauvoo’s municipal court, Jo- 
seph Smith and his councilmen were 
investigated and discharged by that 
body. A day later Joseph Smith wrote 
Governor Ford at Springfield, giving an 
account of the Expositor proceedings.*® 
The mayor and council were again ex- 
amined on June 14, this time before 
Daniel H. Wells, Nauvoo’s justice of 
the peace, and were again acquitted."° 

The time had come for Thomas C. 
Sharp to open his Warsaw Signal to the 
blasts of Latter Day Saint apostates. 
Sharp began immediate publication of 
léfters from Robert D. Foster, and on 
June 12 the editor himself called for 
the extermination of Latter Day Saints 
at Nauvoo: 


Can you stand by and suffer such in- 
fernal devils! to rob men of their prop- 
erty and Rights, without avenging them? 
We have no time for comments; every 
man will make his own. Let it be made 
with powder and balls!!!72 


Carthage and Warsaw were now 
astir. On June 17 citizens of Carthage 
went to Springfield and asked Governor 
Ford to order out the militia to force 


* Ibid., p. 449. 

® Thomas Ford, History of Illinois (Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Co., 1854), 324. 

® Joseph and Heman C. Smith, Church His- 
tory, Il, p. 738. 

® Joseph and Heman C. Smith, Church His- 
tory, Il, p. 738. 

| Warsaw Signal, June 12, 1844. 
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Joseph Smith and other Nauvoo coun- 
cilmen into the custody of Hancock 
County officers.?2 After hearing the 
committee, Ford went to Carthage, 
where he found armed posses already 
assembled.** At Warsaw another such 
body had been brought together.’* 
Ford’s next move was to call out a 
committee from Nauvoo. After hearing 
the Latter Day Saint case, he concluded 
that the Nauvoo city council had vio- 
lated the law “in assuming the exercise 
of judicial power,” although admitting 
that the Nauvoo court “had full and 
competent power to issue writs of hab- 
eas corpus in all cases whatever.” 7® 


The Church was now forced to de- 
fend itself from within as well as from 
without. The Nauvoo Neighbor on 
June 26, 1844 published its account of 
the troubles leading up to the suppres- 
sion of the Expositor. According to 
Editor Taylor, the Higbees and Fosters 
were “debauchees and gamblers . 


a stink in the nostrils of this commu- 
nity”: 76 


But are not William and Wilson Law 
honorable men? They have been looked 
upon as such, and generally treated as 
such, until within the last few months. 
We have been among the number of 
their friends, and when disclosure after 
disclosure of a suspicious character was 
being made, we trampled them under 
our feet, as unworthy of notice and 
could not believe that they would do 
anything base, or dishonorable, until a 
full development of circumstances and 
a regular chain of evidence delivered 
under oath forced us reluctantly to be- 
lieve to the contrary.77 


To some of its readers, the Neigh- 
bor’s crusade for evidence against the 
Laws must have seemed more explosive 


™% Thomas Ford, History of Illinois, p. 324. 
% Loc. cit. 

™ Loc. cit. 

% Ibid., p. 325. 

™ Nauvoo Neighbor, June 26, 1844. 

™ Loc. cit. 
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than circumstantial. Nauvoo citizens by 
now were frankly confused by the mass 
of sworn statements published first in 
the Expositor, then in the Times and 
Seasons, and finally in the Neighbor. 


Y> AFTER GOVERNOR FORD HAD PROM- 
ised a military escort, 18 Latter Day 
Saint men who had been charged with 
the destruction of the Expositor started 
for Carthage, the county seat, on June 
24. On the morning following they 
were given an audience with Governor 
Ford, who assured them of State pro- 
tection.”* A day later Joseph and Hy- 
rum, on the oaths of H. O. Norton and 
Augustine Spencer, were arrested on a 
charge of treason." “Knowing the 
threats from several persons that the 
two Smiths should never leave Carthage 
alive,” wrote John Taylor, himself a 
member of the party from Nauvoo, 
“we all began to be alarmed for their 
personal safety.”°° That evening Jo- 
seph and Hyrum Smith were commit- 
ted to Carthage Jail, pending the hear- 
ing scheduled for June 29.** 

On the morning of June 27, Gov- 
ernor Ford dismissed the section of his 
armed escort known as the McDon- 
ough troops, left the two Smiths guard- 
ed by only eight men, and proceeded to 
Nauvoo with Captain Dunn’s company 
of cavalry.*? A detachment of Carthage 
Grays had been detailed to remain in 
town overnight. 

John Taylor, editor of the Seasons 
and Neighbor, and Willard Richards, 
Church recorder, were visiting Joseph 
and Hyrum Smith at Carthage Jail in 
the late afternoon of June 27 when the 


sound of galloping horses announced 


™% Times and Seasons, V (July 1, 1844), 560. 
® Times and Seasons, V (July 1, 1844), 560. 
* Loc. cit. 

81 The hearing had been delayed due to the ab- 
sence of Francis Higbee and others (material 
witnesses). 

82 Times and Seasons, loc. cit. 
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the doom of the incarcerated men. 
Taylor and Richards later wrote the 
following account of the mob-murder 
of the two Smiths: 


About six o'clock in the afternoon 
the guard was surprised by an armed 
Mob of from 150 to 250, painted red, 
black and yellow, which surrounded the 
jail, forced in—poured a shower of bul- 
lets into the room where these unfortu- 
nate men were held, “in durance vile,” 
to answer to the laws of Illinois; under 
the solemn pledge of the faith of the 
State, by Gov. Ford, that they should 
be protected! but the mob ruled!! They 
fell as Martyrs amid this tornado of 
lead, each receiving four bullets! John 
Taylor was wounded by four bullets in 
his limbs but not seriously.8% 


There had been no issue of the 
Times and Seasons on June 15. The 
July 1 number carried a full account of 
the events at Carthage and Nauvoo by 
Editor Taylor, who was now sufficient- 
ly recovered from his wounds. Nauvoo, 
without arms, could look only to the 
mercy of Governor Ford for protection. 
The city council met on July 1 and 
pledged itself to maintain peace and 
quiet.** The same body passed a vote 
of thanks to Governor Ford’s aides and 
commended two St. Louis newspaper- 
men for coming directly to Nauvoo for 
news of the murders.*® 

The deaths of Joseph and Hyrum 
Smith were given front-page priority in 
hundreds of newspapers across the na- 
tion. The New York Herald got out an 
extra edition when the news reached 
New York. The Prophet’s death, wrote 
James Gordon Bennett, the Herald’s 
editor, would seal the Church’s fate.%¢ 
In a later edition of his paper, however, 
his judgment took a different tack: 


Instead of sealing the fate of Mor- 
monism, we are now rather inclined to 
8 Loc. cit. 

“ Times and Seasons, V (July 1, 1844), 566. 
% Loc. cit. 
S° New York Herald, July 8, 1844. 
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believe that this revolting transaction 
may give only additional and increased 
strength to that sect.87 


The Warsaw Signal, with its extra 
edition on June 29, had been one of the 
first newspapers to report the mob vio- 
lence at Carthage. Other papers quick- 
ly reprinted the Signal’s reports. The 
Signal could be credited: with printing 
accurately at least the skeleton facts. 


The death of Joseph and Hyrum 
Smith had done little to appease the 
fury that was gathering against Latter 
Day Saints at Nauvoo. Probably the 
three newspapers in Illinois which did 
the most to stir up anti-Mormon senti- 
ment were the Warsaw Signal, Sang- 
amo Journal, and Quincy Whig, all of 
which published sensationalized ac- 
counts of thefts, robberies and out- 
rages allegedly committed by Latter 
Day Saints.®* 

Already it was common knowledge 
in Hancock County that William Sharp, 
the Signal’s editor, had taken part in 
the mob attack on Carthage Jail which 
resulted in the death of the Smiths. 
The Philadelphia Public Ledger carried 
a notice of Sharp’s arrest in its columns 
on October 8, 1844: 


By the latest accounts from Warsaw 
we learn that the Deputy Sheriff of 
Hancock County, Illinois, had served 
writs on Mr. Sharp, editor of the “War- 
saw Signal,” and Col. Williams, of 
Warsaw, for being concerned in the 
murder of Joseph and Hiram [sic] 
Smith, and, in consequence of the writs 
being returnable at Nauvoo, they had 
refused, personally, to answer them, but 
left the question to be decided by the 
inhabitants of Warsaw, whether they 
should surrender themselves or not. The 
citizens of the place had held a meet- 
ing, and determined that these gentle- 
men should not give themselves up. 


After Sharp and Williams refused to 


587 New York Herald, July 10, 1844. 
88 Thomas Ford, History of Illinois, p. 364. 
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submit to arrest, Governor Ford or- 
dered out 300 men to enforce compli- 
ance, wrote the Ledger’s editor, but the 
troops were unable to apprehend the 
two men before they crossed the river 
into Missouri.*® “Truly the citizens of 
Warsaw must have some singular no- 
tions respecting their duty as citizens, 
when they thus boldly defy the legal 
authorities of the State,” asserted the 
Philadelphia editor.°° “Gov. Ford, we 
hope, will teach them something bet- 
ter,” he added.* 

In November, the Ledger had more 
news of Editor Sharp and Colonel 
Williams: 

The late grand jury of Hancock 
County, Illinois, assembled at Carthage, 
found indictments, for the murder of 
Joseph and Hiram [sic] Smith, against 
Sharp, Williams and ten others, making 
in all twelve indictments.®2 
Governor Ford had employed prom- 

inent Illinois attorneys to draw up evi- 


dence which he hoped would lead to 


8° Philadelphia Public Ledger, Oct. 8, 1844. 
* Philadelphia Public Ledger, Oct. 8, 1844. 
* Loc. cit. 

% Ibid., Nov. 15, 1844. 
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the prosecution of all who had been in- 
volved in the mob-murders at Carth- 
age. Trials were held at Carthage in the 
summer of 1845. “Many wit- 
nesses were examined, who knew the 
facts,” wrote Governor Ford later, 
“but, under the influence of the de- 
moralization faction, denied all knowl- 
edge of them”: 


During the progress of these trials, 
the judge was compelled to permit the 
court-house to be filled and surrounded 
by armed bands, who attended court to 
browbeat and overawe the administra- 
tion of justice. The judge himself was in 
a duress, and informed me that he did 
not consider his life secure any part of 
the time. The consequence was, that the 
crowd had everything their own way.® 


Editor Sharp and the other 11 men 
indicted were cleared of all charges. 
At the next session of the court at 
Carthage, members of the Nauvoo city 
council who had been implicated in the 
destruction of the Nauvoo Expositor 
were likewise tried and acquitted.®° 


* Thomas Ford, History of Illinois, p. 368. 


™ Ibid., p. 369. 
*® Ibid., pp. 368-69. 





“There is also, in my opinion, a danger of too slavish a following of 
current techniques and patterns of newspaper writing and makeup. The 
danger is that students will be conditioned to too brittle, too arbitrary, too 
limited, too conventional a pattern of how to write and how to handle the 
news. Journalism needs originality and boldness and imagination in break- 
ing through some of the dogmas of what is news and how to print it. News- 
papermen have learned too little from the freer style of Time and from the 
finer style of the New Yorker and from the best newspaper writers. The 
rigidities of news patterns are cramping the style and limiting the useful- 
ness of news services, news writers and news desks. The stronger men of 
the next chapter are going to break through these rigidities to more natural 
and serviceable forms.”—Louis M. Lyons, “The Character Of The News- 
paper Job,” Nieman Reports, Oct. 1949. 














Trends and Cycles in Daily 
Newspaper Circulation 


BY JOHN SCOTT DAVENPORT 


Although the long-term trend in newspaper circulation is defi- 
nitely upward, a Time Series analysis indicates that it is now on 
the downswing of a cycle. Mr. Davenport is completing his 
Ph.D. in Industrial Management at the State University of lowa, 
where he is assistant to the director of the School of Journalism. 





WiTHE HALCYON DAYS OF RAPID 
growth in daily newspaper circulation 
which existed during the last decade 
appear to be over. The annual rate of 
increase in total circulation volume in 
the United States has been diminishing 
steadily since 1945. The gain reported 
for the year 1949 in the 1950 edition 
of Editor & Publisher Yearbook was by 
no means universal. In only two re- 
gions in the nation was there any sub- 
stantial increase; in all other regions 
the status quo was maintained or an 
actual loss occurred.? 

Daily newspaper circulation sales are 
becoming increasingly difficult. The 
amount of time and effort needed to 
obtain new sales doubled and tripled 
in the last year. Ask any circulation 
manager. Too, the effect of television is 
making itself felt in the circulations of 
metropolitan newspapers. While there 
is still doubt as to the effect of televi- 
sion, its competition with newspapers 
for the time of consumers is not de- 
nied.? 


‘From analysis of data in “The Ready Reck- 
oner,”” Editor & Publisher Yearbook, 1950, p. 18. 
2? Matthew G. Sullivan, circulation director of 
Gannett Newspapers, told the International Cir- 
culation Managers’ Association convention this 
June that television is not the “Big Bad Wolf” 


Had the present situation in circula- 
tion growth occurred at the end of the 
war, little wonderment would have ex- 
isted. However, coming as it does now, 
after circulations have climbed to new 
“highs” each postwar year, questions 
arise and a general feeling of uneasi- 
ness settles itself upon the industry. 
One has only to sit in on a meeting of 
any circulation managers’ association to 
become aware of the “sweating it out” 
atmosphere. 


Will circulations which boomed dur- 
ing the 1940s begin to drop because the 
war story has finally run its course? 
Has the industry reached a peak of a 
circulation cycle and is it now on the 
downswing of the cycle? Is daily news- 
paper circulation now in equilibrium 
with the market, which means that any 
additional increase in total circulation 
must result from an increase in total 
population? Newspaper management 
should be more than a little happy to 
have the answers to these questions. 

With the increasing importance of 
circulation revenue in the profit and 


that newspaper men fear it to be but did not dis- 
count its importance. See “ICMA Told Papers 
Gain in Cities Having Television,” Editor & 
Publisher, Vol. 83, No. 25, June 17, 1950. 
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loss statement of the newspaper, it is 
altogether proper that some research be 
undertaken to learn more about daily 
newspaper circulation, how it acts, and 
where it is going. 

This study concerns itself with a 
Time Series analysis of total daily 
newspaper circulation in the United 
States from 1919 through 1949, with 
particular emphasis on trend and cy- 
clical influences. 

The research method employed in 
this study is principally statistical. 

It is well to bear in mind that the 
statistical method is not a “cure-all” for 
any set of data. While the mathemat- 
ical procedures are themselves objec- 
tive, the selection of procedures to 
apply is subjective, lying within the 
judgment of the statistician. Statistics is 
not, as so many seem to believe, a com- 
pletely objective research tool. 

Thus no claim is made in the presen- 
tation of this paper that the results ob- 
tained are derived purely objectively. 
Subjectivity has been minimized but by 
no means eliminated. 

Time Series analysis differs from fre- 
quency distribution analysis in that it is 
dynamic. It endeavors to explain what 
happens as the system moves towards a 
certain equilibrium. Frequency distribu- 
tion analysis explains what happens 
after the equilibrium has been reached 
and is, therefore, static in nature.* 

In this study, Time Series analysis is 
employed to explain what has happened 
in the growth of total daily newspaper 
circulation in the United States from 
1919 through 1949. However, only 
three of the four characteristics in Time 
Series analysis are applicable in this 
study. The Seasonal factor is eliminated 
because data used are annual averages 


®See Frederick E. Croxton and Dudley J. 
Cowden, Applied General Statistics (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947), p. 363. 
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which, by their very nature, smooth out 
any variations by months due to sea- 
sonal influences. 


@ THE THREE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
Time Series analysis that can be ap- 
plied in the analysis of total daily news- 
paper circulation are: the Secular 
Trend, the Cycle, and the Irregular or 
Residual influences. 

The Secular Trend may be defined as 
“the smooth, regular, long-term move- 
ment of a statistical series.”* The con- 
cept has also been characterized as the 
“average or composite direction of 
change” in a statistical series. Fluctua- 
tions either in absolute amounts or in 
rates of increase or decrease are incon- 
sistent with the idea of a Secular 
Trend. 

The Cycle may be defined as those 
fluctuations superimposed on the Secu- 
lar Trend which exhibit a considerable 
degree of regularity. Davies and Yoder 
define the Cycle as “those fluctuations 
whose more or less regular rise and fall 
mark the various phases of business 
prosperity and depression.” ? 

The Irregular or Residual influences 
are those variations which cannot be 
explained. Croxton and Cowden speak 
of them in this manner: 

No theory seeks to explain these vari- 
ations, and they may be considered as 
accidental from the point of view of the 
theorist. They may be minor fluctua- 
tions, perhaps of a random nature, too 
small to be worth considering individ- 
ually, or they may be important epi- 


sodic events, such as wars, earthquakes, 
or general strikes.® 


The relationship of these three char- 
acteristics of Time Series analysis in 


* Frederick C. Mills, Statistical Methods (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1938), p. 229. 

® George R. Davies and Dale Yoder, Business 
Statistics, Second Edition (New York: John Wi- 
ley & Sons, Inc., 1941), p. 223. 

* Mills, op. cit., pp. 230-31. 

Davies and Yoder, op. cit., p. 306. 

* Croxton and Cowden, op. cit., p. 372. 
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explaining daily newspaper circulation 
growth may be stated as follows: 
GROWTH — T XC X 1 
where: 
T represents the Secular Trend, 
C represents the Cycle, and 
I represents the Irregular influences. 


QUARTERLY 


In utilizing this formula for the anal- 
ysis of daily newspaper circulation, it is 
necessary to establish one characteris- 
tic at a time. Taking the series of data 
over the period of years and eliminat- 
ing (or isolating) the Secular Trend, 
the amount imputable to the Cycle and 


TABLE | 


Time Series Analysis of Daily Newspaper Circulation in the United States, 
1919 through 1949** 


(By index, 1935-39 Avg. = 100.0) 





Actual 


Year Circulation 


Index 


Circulation 


Trend 
Value 


Cycle 
Value 


Irregular 
Influences 





1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 


1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1949 


26,443,351 
28,232,029 
28,875,490 
29,780,328 
31,453,683 


32,999,427 
33,739,367 
36,001,803 
37,966,656 
37,972,562 


39,425,615 
39,589,172 
38,761,187 
36,407,297 
35,175,238 


36,709,010 
38,155,540 
40,292,266 
41,418,730 
39,571,839 


39,670,682 
41,131,611 
42,080,391 
43,374,850 
44,392,829 


45,954,838 
48,384,188 
50,927,505 
51,673,276 
$2,285,297 


52,845,551 


66.3 
70.9 
72.5 
74.8 
79.0 


82.9 
84.7 
90.4 
95.3 
95.4 


99.0 
99.4 
97.3 
91.4 
88.3 


92.2 
95.8 
101.2 
104.0 
99.4 


99.6 
103.3 
105.7 . 
108.9 
111.5 


115.4 
121.5 
127.9 
129.2 
131.3 


132.7 


71.7 0 4 

73.5 95.0 —1.0 
75.3 96.5 0.2 
77.1 97.7 0.5 
78.9 99.6 —0.4 


80.7 101.8 —0.7 
82.5 104.2 1.3 
84.3 106.9 —0.3 
86.1 108.8 —1.6 
87.8 109.9 1.1 


89.6 109.3 —1.1 
91.4 107.8 —0.9 
93.2 103.1 —1.2 
95.0 97.2 0.9 
96.8 93.6 2.3 


98.6 93.3 —0.2 
100.4 95.9 0.5 
102.2 98.1 —0.9 
104.0 97.8 —2.3 
105.7 95.5 1.5 


107.5 93.7 1.1 
109.3 94.1 —0.4 
111.1 95.3 0.2 
112.9 96.2 —0.3 
114.7 97.5 0.3 


116.5 99.6 0.6 
118.3 102.7 0.0 
120.1 105.0 —1.8 
121.9 106.2 0.3 
123.7 105.9 —0.3 


125.5 ‘a ° 





*End items lost through smoothing process of three-year moving average. 
**SOURCE: Editor & Publisher Yearbook, 1920 through 1950 inclusive. 
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GRAPH | 
The Trend in Daily Newspaper Circulation in the United States, 1919~49* 
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Irregular influences is determined. Aft- 
er isolating the Cycle and subtracting 
its influence from this latter quantity, 
the remainders are the Irregular influ- 
ences. This is done in succeeding para- 
graphs® 
THE TREND 

To the annual data of total daily 
newspaper circulation, 1919 through 
1949, in Table 1, a “least squares” 
straight line has been fitted. This 
straight line was selected as the best 
fitting mathematical explanation of the 
movement in daily newspaper circula- 
tion after a number of other types of 
curves were rejected. 


*If this study were dealing with monthly aver- 
age circulations rather than with annual average 
circulations, the formula of growth would be: 
GROWTH = T X @&X C X I, where S represents 
the Seasonal influerf€e. 


Interpreting the equation of the 
trend in this case, it can be said that 
over a period of 30 years the average 
increase in daily newspaper circulation 
has been 712,810 copies a year. Obser- 
vation clearly indicates that the trend 
in daily newspaper circulation is up. 
The relationship of trend to the actual 
data indicates that the depressions of 
the 1930s and the upsurge during and 
after World War II were not of great 
magnitude. 


THE CYCLE 

A three-year moving average was 
used to smooth the data to eliminate 
the Irregular influences. While moving 
averages of five and seven years’ dura- 
tion give more concrete evidence of 
cyclical behaviour, their computation 
made little change in the pattern found 
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The Cycle in Daily Newspaper Circulation, 1919-49* 
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in the three-year method and had the 
disadvantage of loss of additional end 
items in the data. Values for the Cycle 
are found in Table 1 and a view of the 
Cycle may be found in Graph 2. 


Observation of Graph 2 indicates 
that daily newspaper circulation in the 
United States, providing the statisticai 
methodology used is valid, peaked in 
1928, 1936 and 1947. It went through 
the low points (troughs) of the cycles 
in 1920 or before, 1934 and 1939. If 
the cyclical manifestations found in this 
analysis actually exist, daily newspaper 
circulation is now on the downswing of 
a cycle. 

It may be noted that the cycle as iso- 
lated here has definite tendencies of 
periodicity. Perhaps the most important 
conclusion that we can draw from this 
cyclical pattern is that the fluctuations 
are relatively mild, both positively and 


negatively. This information in itself 
should bring solace to those who are 
fearful of circulation declines. 


THE IRREGULAR INFLUENCES 


After the Secular Trend and the Cy- 
cle have been eliminated from the data, 
there remain the Irregular influences, 
which cannot be explained. The re- 
maining variation of the previous data 
by year is illustrated in Graph 3. Nu- 
merical values of the influences may be 
found in Table 1. 

Observation. of Graph 3 substanti- 
ates our earlier definitions of the Irreg- 
ular influences. The manifestations are 
of slight moment and vacillate with no 
regular pattern. What they are indica- 
tive of is a matter of conjecture. 

The fact that so little remains in the 
Irregular influence after the Secular 
Trend and the Cycle have been with- 
drawn indicates that the major amount 
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of variation in daily newspaper circula- 
tion can be imputed to the Secular 
Trend and to the Cycle. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The following general conclusions 
can be made relative to this study: 

1. Daily newspaper circulation has 
a long-run upward trend. 

2. A cyclical influence is present in 
the series of daily newspaper circula- 
tion data. 

3. The Secular Trend and Cycle to- 
gether explain most of the variation in 
daily newspaper circulation. 

4. Taking the Secular Trend into 
account with the Cycle, the statement 
can be made that as long as the Cycle 
does not exert greater downward force 
than the momentum of the trend ex- 
erts upward, total circulation will con- 
tinue to increase. But when the cyclical 
force downward becomes greater than 
the trend upward, total circulation will 
decline. 

5. The downswings and upsurges of 
circulation cycles are relatively mild. 

6. The downswing and upsurges ap- 


pear to be of similar duration of time, 
i. e., the number of years going down is 
similar to the number of years going 
up. 

7. There are indications that daily 
newspaper circulation today is on the 
downswing of a cycle. 


8. The Irregular influence is of mi- 
nor moment in daily newspaper circu- 
lation and its explanation is a matter of 
conjecture. 


What is the Trend in daily newspa- 
per circulation? What is the Cycle? 
That must be subject of another study. 
In his book, Newspaper Circulation— 
Backbone of the Industry,’® the writer 
suggests that Secular Trend can be ex- 
plained in terms of population growth 
and that the Cycle can be explained in 
terms of economic conditions. 


This study suggests the possibility of 
much fruitful research in the quantita- 
tive aspects of daily newspaper circu- 
lation. 


John Scott Davenport, Newspaper Circula- 
tion—Backbone of the Industry (Dubuque: Wm. 
C. Brown Company, 1949). 
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“The conflict between officials and reporters in Washington over what 
information about foreign affairs should be made public is now becoming 
an important issue. In a country whose action depends upon consent of the 
people and whose actions now affect the interests of the whole world, an 
understanding between reporters and officials on the obligations and rights 
of the reporter is imperative, but no such understanding exists today. 

“Instead, responsible officials and responsible reporters, as distinguished 
from the old-fashioned scoop-artists, gossip-mongers, and saloon-rail jour- 
nalists, are now playing cops and robbers with each other. The object of 
the cops seems to be to conceal information. The object of the robbers is 
to disclose information. The cops seldom ask themselves why they want to 
conceal the information and the robbers don’t analyze very often why they 
want to disclose the information. Both sides just go on waging their own 
private little Cold War behind the gas works and the State Department in 
Foggy Bottom, to the despair of each other and the detriment of the pub- 
lic.’—JAMES B. RESTON, of the New York Times, in the first William 
Allen White Lecture at the University of Kansas, Feb. 10, 1950. 
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The United Nations' Department 
Of Public Information 


BY CEDRIC LARSON* 


Likening UN’s DPI to the city room of a large newspaper, the 
co-author of Words That Won the War discusses the organiza- 
zation and operation of the agency that has the important task 
of interpreting the work of the United Nations to the whole 
world. Mr. Larson is now free-lancing in New York City. 





> ONE OF THE CHIEF LINKS BETWEEN 
the United Nations and the world-at- 
large is its Department of Public In- 
formation. The developments of the 
Korean situation during the summer 
months have served to throw its activ- 
ities, and those of the UN as a whole, 
into bold relief in the headlines of the 
press the world over. 


The suddenness with which the 
armed conflict broke out in Korea in 
late June, and the swift UN action 
which followed, provided a dramatic 
atmosphere of unprecedented tenseness 
in which the Department of Public In- 
formation (hereafter called “DPI’) 
had to function. 


But the DPI, galvanized into activity 
by the dizzying pace of events—where 
new history was being made by the 
hour—proved that it was more than a 
match to cope with the bewildering 
tempo of the times. The entire Depart- 
ment instantly and effectually geared 


*The writer wishes to thank Assistant Secre- 
tary-General Benjamin A. Cohen and his divi- 
sion heads for assistance in the preparation of 
this article; and also John G. Rogers, New York 
Herald-Tribune correspondent and past president 
of the United Nations Correspondents Associa- 
tion, for much information on the activities of 
this group. 


its news disseminating machinery to 
make the voice of the UN heard to the 
ends of the earth. 


It is the purpose of the present article 
to place before the reader a picture of 
the mechanism which makes the UN 
articulate—with emphasis here natur- 
ally upon the news-gathering and dis- 
seminating channels or media employed 
by the “Fourth Estate.” 


The DPI has almost 450 full-time 
employees, from $22,000-a-year Assis- 
tant Secretary-General Benjamin A. 
Cohen who is in charge, on down to 
the clerks who hand out the press re- 
leases. Besides these employees, there 
are hundreds of others in other divi- 
sions and departments of UN whose 
output or activity is partly or wholly 
devoted to purposes of information, 
such as printing, map-making, graphic 
arts, translation work and many other 
specialized categories. 


The annual budget of the DPI will 
vary, but runs in the neighborhood of 
$3,000,000. This of course does not 
even begin to take into account the al- 
most incalculable sums represented by 
good-will publicity freely accorded UN 
by an almost endless variety of media, 
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such as broadcasting and television fa- 
cilities, private publications of all types, 
lecturers, and educational literature for 
millions of students all over the globe. 

Besides all this there are from 200 to 
500 representatives of press, radio, tele- 
vision and other means of communica- 
tion—depending upon whether the 
General Assembly or Security Council 
is in active session—who spend part or 
all of their time at Lake Success. 

To show the extent of their publish- 
ing activities alone, if the UN were 
classed as an American publisher, by 
actual count it would rank just behind 
the Macmillan Company and Double- 
day & Co., Inc., in the number of titles 
issued during 1949. The UN published 
334 titles during the year in question, 
ranging all the way from pamphlets 
which sell for a dime to its eight-pound 
yearbook (1,200 pages) which sells for 
$12.50. This does not include periodi- 
cals, foreign versions or the great num- 
bers of publications of its specialized 
agencies. 

The result of all this, as might be ex- 
pected, emanating from every mass 
communication device known to man, 
is that “The U. N. Story” is the out- 
standing example of intensive public re- 
lations on a global scale that we have 
witnessed in the postwar era. If some 
small struggling newspaper or radio 
station in, say Cairo, Egypt, or Sydney, 
Australia, writes in that it would like 
UN material but can’t afford a corre- 
spondent or to subscribe for news, the 
former will zet the material free from 
DPI, with ».cture mats as well, if it so 
requests. 

The DPI is made up of five major 
divisions, bureaus or services. These 
are (1) Press and Publications Bureau; 
(2) Radio Division; (3) Films and Vis- 
ual Information Division; (4) Library 
Services; and (5) Special Services. 
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We will consider each of these in 
turn, with major emphasis upon the 
Press Bureau and the United Nations 
Correspondents Association. 

The Press and Publications Bureau, 
of which Wilder Foote is at present di- 
rector, might be likened to the city 
room of a large newspaper, for it is the 
press-working area at Lake Success. In 
a way, it might be called the central 
nervous system of DPI. It is staffed by 
about 75 press officers, photographic 
specialists and researchers. 

The personnel of this Bureau during 
an Assembly serves some 400 or more 
newspapermen who represent 250 ma- 
jor papers of the world, and such news 
agencies as AP, UP, INS, the French 
and Canadian Press Agencies, and a 
host of others. Consistent with tradi- 
tional newsroom practice, the UN press 
officers are assigned to “beats.” This 
procedure assures ample coverage for 
each gathering, conference or other UN 
activity, open or restricted. 

Each press officer in the DPI is a 
specialist in one particular UN field. 
Besides frequent briefings of reporters 
prior to a conference or meeting, these 
officers prepare press digests of impor- 
tant UN work, or put out press re- 
leases on daily happenings, when the 
UN is in session. 


V> AFTER THE FASHION OF A NEWSPA- 
per Office, all “basic” news is processed 
through a central (or “cop'’’) desk, 
whether for the “Fourth” or “Fifth” 
(radio) Estate. The only real difference 
between this desk and that of a metro- 
politan daily is that the Press Bureau 
desk is staffed by representatives of 
many nationalities, who through long 
practice have reached “the ideal objec- 
tivity of a disembodied spirit.” This 
“painful objectivity” is absolutely es- 
sential, of course, in putting out news 
which goes to the press of all 59 mem- 
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ber countries. Yet it has not resulted in 
colorlessness or dull reading in style. 

Many of the UN meetings, such as 
those of the Security Council, may be 
closed to the press from time to time. 
In such cases the usual procedure is for 
a UN press officer to be present, and 
then afterward give newsmen verbal 
briefings of what transpired. 

Matthew Gordon, former OWI offi- 
cial and author of News Is a Weapon, 
is in immediate charge of the press 
room and dealings with newspapermen. 
An average of about 20 press releases 
on different topics are mimeographed 
and furnished to the press each day. 
The press releases are in English, and 
approximately a thousand copies of 
each release are prepared. About 250 of 
these go to regular press representa- 
tives and news services in the building, 
and hundreds of others go to persons 
and organizations on mailing lists pre- 
pared according to subject matter. 


There is a daily “round-up” of all 
UN activities prepared in French and 
disseminated to all information centers 
where French is the spoken language. 

The Press Bureau at present sends a 


five-column trilingual weekly “clip- 
sheet” of major UN events to 6,000 
editors in 45 countries. This sheet is 
mailed free to the publications which 
cannot afford to maintain a _ corre- 
spondent at Lake Success, and consists 
of a summary of the major events of 
the week. The sheets are prepared in 
Spanish, French, and English. 

Photographs and pictorial matter 
(mats and “plastics”) likewise are 
mailed by the thousands each week to 
newspapers requesting this type of 
material. 

One whole section of the Press Bu- 
reau furnishes the press with copious 
quantities of documents the UN puts 
out, in any of the five official languages. 


QUARTERLY 


Any enterprising correspondent is at 
liberty to dig out a good story from a 
freshly printed document that he has 
picked up, although the highlights of 
such publications are frequently di- 
gested for him in a press release or offi- 
cial resumé of the document. 

The regularly accredited correspond- 
dents to the UN at Lake Success have 
formed an Association, the purpose of 
which is to have a self-policing and re- 
sponsible organization in order for the 
correspondents to maintain a high level 
of professional ethics and promote 
good-will. Its importance is well worth 
a few paragraphs devoted to its found- 
ing, history and present structure. 

The sentiment for such an association 
began to manifest itself in 1946 in the 
early days of UN at Hunter College in 
the Bronx. Informal discussions were 
held during this period, and finally in 
the winter of 1947 the correspondents 
organized themselves on a tentative ba- 
sis in the “Standing Committee of Cor- 
respondents” headed by Thomas J. 
Hamilton of the New York Times. 

The members of this committee were 
the architects of the proposed consti- 
tution and by-laws of the present Asso- 
ciation. Finally in June 1948 the con- 
stituent meeting of the United Nations 
Correspondents Association was held. 

The first president elected was John 
G. Rogers, of the New York Herald- 
Tribune. Beside the president there are 
three vice-presidents, a secretary, a 
treasurer, and nine members of the ex- 
ecutive committee. In picking men for 
these posts the same principle of geo- 
graphic representation is used that is 
present in the UN itself. The member- 
ship has been maintained quite stead- 
ily and has numbered up to 100. 

Problems handled by the Association 
fall into two main categories: dealings 
with the UN, and difficulties which 
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arise among correspondents themselves. 

Common problems handled by the 
Association have some interest and fre- 
quently are mixed with humor. In the 
summer of 1948, at the Assembly 
meeting in the Palais de Chaillot of 
Paris, two excitable French gendarmes 
arrested two newspapermen on a mere 
pretext and carted them off to jail, 
with true Gallic thoroughness locking 
them up first and asking questions aft- 
erwards. The Association had to come 
to their rescue and explain to the 
French authorities that it was all a mis- 
take. 

On another occasion an enterprising 
news service at Lake Success dreamed 
up a real Rube Goldberg scheme re- 
plete with walkie-talkie sets, earphones 
and other apparatus for getting the 
news quickly from the conference 
rooms onto the wires so as to beat all 
other services by an hour. The only 
trouble was that it worked too well, 
and that led to its downfall. Besides 
everyone knew who the culprits were, 
but didn’t know at first how they did it. 
A firm rule of UN press conferences is 
that they are locked up once started, 
and no newsman may leave until it is 
over, thus giving all an equal break in 
the news. 

Key delegates from major member 
states often hold crucial discussions on 
current problems in special conference 
rooms for the benefit of the press. 
They speak in their native tongue, but 
through an elaborate translation system 
devised by the UN, interpreters listen- 
ing in give a running paraphrase of 
what is said in any desired language. 

The service had a specially construct- 
ed walkie-talkie which tuned into the 
English transmission hook-up. A man 
with the walkie-talkie stood out in the 
hall, picked up with his earphones what 
was said, and relayed it over the tele- 
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phone for instant transmission. The 
particular press conference at which 
this scheme was first used was a sensa- 
tion, and made headlines the world 
over. Subscribers to this particular 
news service had their papers on the 
streets with news from the conference 
as representatives of the press were 
filing out of the press room at Lake 
Success. 


A furore resulted. Other news serv- 
ices wanted to know why their corre- 
spondents were so slow. Intense curios- 
ity was rife at Lake Success as to how 
this “leak” had occurred. Through 
process of elimination UN authorities 
finally figured out how it must have 
been done. The details were never 
quite provable, and although no puni- 
tive action was taken the Association 
held a long meeting and everyone was 
asked to rededicate himself to honest 
competition. No other such incidents 
have since occurred, fortunately, but 
the Association maintains a wary eye 
for discouraging any transgressor. 


V> ANOTHER PROBLEM THAT THE ASSO- 
ciation watches is the breaking of re- 
lease dates. Some of the multitudinous 
reports and UN documents which are 
given newsmen are 150 or 200 pages 
thick. If they were handed out and 
marked “immediate release” the re- 
porters would be dismayed. Each docu- 
ment must be read through carefully, 
digested, and a news story prepared 
from it. So that this may be accom- 
plished competently, correspondents are 
given these documents, say on Monday, 
with Wednesday or Thursday as the re- 
lease date. 


On a few occasions an over-zealous 
reporter ignores the release date, and 
his paper thinks he has gotten an ex- 
clusive story. The Association now 
stands ready to “crack down” on any 
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offender, but fortunately the members 
of the press have all “toed the line” 
during the past year or so in this re- 
spect. The Association Code now ex- 
pressly forbids the breaking of release 
dates. 

In order to permit UN celebrities to 
“meet the press,” the Association peri- 
odically has sponsored a series of 
luncheons held in the UN Restaurant. 
Twenty-five or 30 such luncheons have 
been held at which a delegate or UN 
official was present as guest of the As- 
sociation. Such guests speak complete- 
ly off the record, and then answer 
questions. The main purpose of the 
newsmen at such luncheons is not to 
get a news story, but as Mr. Rogers put 
it: “To soak up a lot of background 
information om some aspect of the UN 
which will in turn assist us in prepar- 
ing better copy.” The Association has 
never had a complaint about a broken 
confidence following any of its lunch- 
eons. Typical speakers at the luncheons 
have been Trygve Lie, secretary-gen- 
eral of the UN; Carlos P. Romulo, of 
The Philippines; Nehru of India; and 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

It may be interesting at this point to 
note some of the main points of the 
constitution and by-laws of this Associ- 
ation, the first international body of its 
kind ever to be formed. Its aims and 
purposes are five-fold: 

1. To maintain and protect the 
freedom and prestige of press, radio 
and television correspondents in all 
their relations with the United Nations. 

2. To promote the interests of its 
members and to facilitate their per- 
sonal and professional relations. 

3. To take whatever measures are 
possible to protect the rights of bona 
fide correspondents to obtain accredi- 
tation and unhindered access to the 
United Nations headquarters or region- 


al offices and to their normally avail- 
able facilities without discrimination. 

4. To undertake any other action 
when required on behalf of the press, 
radio and television correspondents ac- 
credited to the U. N. either at its head- 
quarters or at any of its regional of- 
fices. 

5. To facilitate social contact among 
its members, delegates from member 
nations of U. N., officials of the secre- 
tariat, and distinguished personalities 
connected with international affairs. 

The articles of the Association pro- 
vide that those eligible for membership 
“shall be all persons accredited by the 
Department of Public Information of 
the United Nations who are bona fide 
correspondents of news agencies, radio 
and television organizations, newspa- 
pers and periodicals and whose activi- 
ties in covering the United Nations at 
its headquarters qualify them in the 
opinion of the executive committee for 
membership.” . 

Officers and members of the execu- 
tive committee are elected each Sep- 
tember. Not more than one-third of the 
executive committee can be from any 
one country. Dues are $10 for the first 
year and $5 for succeeding years. 
Most of the actual business of the As- 
sociation is transacted by the executive 
committee. 

We might go briefly through a typ- 
ical day with a correspondent at Lake 
Success. Let the day for purposes of 
illustration be a Friday. The corre- 
spondent arrives at his office at 10 or 
10:15 a. m. At 10:30 sharp the weekly 
press conference with Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie is held, which is car- 
ried out in an informal and traditional 
style. The correspondent returns to his 
office in the building and dictates a 
news story from the conference to his 
stenographer. Then he attends an open 
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meeting of, say, the Security Council, 
from 11:30 a. m. to 1 p. m., where 
some problem of population transfer in 
India or far-off Indonesia is being dis- 
cussed. He makes notes for a feature 
story to be written later that day. 


At 1:15 he goes to a luncheon which 
the Association is giving to the visiting 
foreign minister of France, who gives 
an off-the-record talk of the difficulties 
his nation is facing. When this is over 
it is now about 3 p. m. He returns to 
his office to work on the Indonesian 
feature story, but after writing a few 
paragraphs he hears the brass-bell ring 
sharply. (This is a bell in the adjacent 
news-room which sounds like the bell 
which rings the “watches” aboard 


ship.) This is the signal that there is an 
urgent or important news release being 
handed out. So he drops everything and 
gets an announcement of a new dele- 
gate’s being named to Lake Success by 


a major member state. 


While in the newsroom he looks over 
the bulletin blackboard where is listed 
each news release or other material for 
the press as it is put out during the 
day. Going back to his office, he works 
on news stories until 5 o’clock. The 
final hour of the day he spends in the 
lounge room where everyone can meet 
informally with each other, from 
Trygve Lie on down to the delegates 
from the smallest member states. Here 
he may soak up first-hand background 
information On some personality about 
whom he is writing a feature story, or 
on some international topic of interest 
which he may be preparing for a mag- 
azine article or for any of a hundred- 
odd publications. At 6 p. m. the UN 
day is officially over and everyone is 
free to go his way. Many of the UN 
delegations have their own press offi- 
cers or press agents and the lounge is 
an ideal meeting place. 
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V> THE EXTENSIVE WORK OF THE RADIO 
Division, headed by Peter Aylen, for- 
mer Official of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Company, would merit a sepa- 
rate article by itself to do it justice. 
Only the highlights can be touched on 
within the scope of the present study. 

The staff of the Radio Division num- 
bers almost a hundred engineers, pro- 
ducers, technical experts, editors, an- 
nouncers and language specialists. It is 
responsible for daily broadcasts in 27 
languages to 37 countries, and the 
number of broadcasts is constantly 
growing. 

The Division dovetails its facilities 
with those of existing radio systems 
and stations, and utilizes such transmis- 
sion facilities as those of CBS, RCA, 
BBC, CBC (Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation), the State Department’s 
Voice of America and many others. It 
sends news programs and feature 
broadcasts by short wave six days a 
week. 

Programs are rebroadcast by 32 
countries on their own transmitters. 
This division cooperates with radio 
“hams” on K2-UN (“Come to U. N.”) 
and receives letters from these ama- 
teur broadcasters from all over the 
world. Mr. Aylen’s staff furnishes free 
transcriptions to radio stations from 
Burma to Boston on a wide variety of 
subjects, such as celebrity interviews, 
special appeals, or even native music. 

Television was launched at UN in 
the spring of 1949 and has proved to 
be a big success. At first programs were 
on a_ sustaining pool basis, jointly 
sponsored by CBS, NBC and the DPI. 
Last autumn the Ford Motor Company 
sponsored television coverage of the 
meetings of the General Assembly, 
which proved immensely popular judg- 
ing from the flood of letters received. 
It is planned in the future to make 
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kinescope recordings (television record- 
ings on film) for use in Great Britain, 
France and other interested member 
countries. 

The Films and Visual Information 
Division is headed by Dr. Jan Gunnar 
Lindstrom, on loan from the Swedish 
Government where he heads the Royal 
Swedish Censorship Film Board. This 
Division is composed of two sections, 
the Film Section and the Photographic 
and Visual Information Section. 

The UN has been fortunate from the 
first in getting some of the finest tech- 
nical talent from the motion picture in- 
dustry, which has meant that the many 
documentaries the organization has is- 
sued have been of the best artistic 
quality. As a matter of fact, a UN doc- 
umentary entitled First Steps, dealing 
with the rehabilitation of crippled chil- 
dren, won an Academy First Award 
(“Oscar”) from the Academy of Mo- 
tion Picture Arts and Sciences in 1947. 

During the twelve months prior to 
July 1, 1949 UN films were distributed 
to 46 countries and two non-selfgovern- 
ing territories. It is estimated that a 
total of 250,000,000 persons through- 
out the world have already seen UN 
films, and the distribution pattern con- 
tinues to expand. Underlining the en- 
during nature of these films is the fact 
that the first film produced—The Peo- 
ple’s Charter—continues to be shown 
and re-shown, more than three years 
after it was released. 

Visual media-—films, film-strips, pho- 
tographs and graphics—transcend the 
barriers of language, and have made it 
possible for information on the United 
Nations to reach not only the literate 
but also the illiterate. 

At this point a word can be said 
about the poster work of the UN inso- 
far as that work has come under DPI. 
At present Lucien Parizeau, a native of 
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Quebec and former Canadian Govern- 
ment official, heads the Photographic 
and Visual Information Section. His 
section has just finished a striking series 
of posters dealing with the theme of 
the rights of man. Fifty thousand pos- 
ters of each subject were printed in 
three languages. 

In 1946 and 1947 the UN held a 
world-wide poster competition to prop- 
agate the underlying concepts of UN. 
Artists from 50 states then comprising 
the UN sent in their entries which were 
judged by experts. Thousands of copies 
of the best posters were printed and 
distributed all over the world. 

The posters produced today are 
largely of the photomontage variety, 
with a central photographic theme, or 
a series of smaller photographic pre- 
sentations, surmounted by appropriate 
lettering, a catch-line or word-appeal as 
the purpose may require. 

The Library Services under the di- 
rection of Dr. Carl H. Milam might 
merit a considerable examination due 
to their substantial scope, but in the 
present study these activities need only 
be listed as comprising an integral part 
of the DPI organization. 

No appraisal of the work of DPI 
wo.'d be complete without referring to 
the lingual problem, and what has been 
done to circumvent it. When dealing 
with an organization whose activities 
may influence the lives of two billion 
men, women and children scattered 
throughout the world, language is a 
primary factor. 

The American Bible Society reports 
that today there are about 1,100 major 
spoken languages and dialects in the 
world. The 59 member states of UN 
use upwards of 30 languages and dia- 
lects most common in the world. Doc- 
uments may have to be translated from 
some 30 languages into the five official 
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UN languages: Chinese, English, 
French, Russian, and Spanish. Out of 
these five, two (English and French) 
are UN working languages. This means 
that all documents are produced in 
these two languages. 

Important official records are also is- 
sued in the other three languages, but 
apart from these, documents are trans- 
lated into Chinese, Russian, or Spanish 
only if the request is made by a delega- 
tion. 

This has required the setting up, in 
the UN Secretariat and in the secre- 
tariats of specialized agencies, of vari- 
ous divisions and sections and the re- 
cruitment of technical staffs of transla- 
tors. Standards for such a staff are very 
high, and recruitment is therefore diffi- 
cult. An inflexible rule is followed that 
translators of documents must translate 
only into their mother tongue, which 
should be one of the five official lan- 
guages. 

In the official documents the prob- 
lem of translating is an important one. 
Using the wrong word, or setting down 
misunderstood phraseology, may lead 
to trouble—or at least to costly time 
consumed in making corrections. This 
is why the Translation Division of the 
Department of Conference & General 
Services must constantly be on the 
alert for any slips. 

Fortunately the proximity of Lake 
Success to New York City makes many 
of UN’s printing difficulties less bur- 
densome. In this large metropolitan 
area there are printing concerns 
equipped to set type in 30 or 40 lan- 
guages and to ensure a high degree of 
accuracy. Firms such as these are fre- 
quently called upon to dust off the sel- 
dom-used type face of some language 
like Tagalog (Philippines) and set up a 
document or publication in it. 

The Printing Division, headed by 
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Norman D. Rothman, who supervises a 
staff of about 75, comes administrative- 
ly under the Department of Conference 
& General Services, but ties in its work 
closely with the DPI. The printing bill 
alone of UN is a considerable item, 
running into seven figures annually. 


From the graphic arts standpoint, 
one of Mr. Rothman’s key sections is 
the Graphic Presentation Section, pre- 
sided over by Jan C. Juta, of South 
Africa. This section may be said to 
comprise a complete art shop, and pro- 
duces such varied things as all-purpose 
posters and jackets for UN book publi- 
cations; designs colored or black-and- 
white covers for paper-bound UN pub- 
lications, and also prepares designs, de- 
vices, symbols, charts, maps, graphs 
and pictorial statistical presentations. 
This section has also made numerous 
travelling exhibits. One recent such ex- 
hibit was entitled Our Road to Peace 


and was set up in five language edi- 
tions, composed of 26 panels of vary- 
ing size. 


On September 12, 1948 the UN 
Bookshop opened at Lake Success, un- 
der DPI, with Florence Remz in 
charge. It sells many thousands of dol- 
lars worth of UN publications each 
month to the hordes of visitors who 
come from all over the world. It serves 
somewhat the same purpose for UN 
and its specialized agencies that the 
Superintendent of Documents does for 
the federal government in Washington. 

Some of the UN “best-sellers” (of 
which thousands have been sold or dis- 
tributed, according to William C. Pow- 
ell, sales promotion officer) include: 
Guide to the UN Charter, Political 
Rights of Women, How Peoples Work 
Together, and the UN Study Kit (for 
high schools and colleges). Best-seller 
periodicals include the United Nations 
Bulletin (a topical Time-style and 
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format illustrated news magazine is- 
sued on the Ist and 15th of each month 
in English, French and Spanish), the 
UN Reporter, Secretariat News, and 
several large-circulation publications of 
such specialized agencies of UN as 
UNESCO, FA (Food & Agricultural 
Organization), ILO (International La- 
bor Organization), and WHO (World 
Health Organization). 


¥> BENJAMIN A. COHEN, WHO ADMIN- 
isters this information “empire,” is a 
54-year-old Chilean who speaks with 
flawless fluency English, French, Span- 
ish, Portuguese and Italian, and under- 
stands several other languages as well. 
He is a graduate of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., and spent 
11 years as a reporter and editor on 
various Chilean newspapers. 

In 1922 he entered Government serv- 
ice and for 16 years served with the 
Chilean Embassy and various Pan- 
American missions, becoming Ambas- 
sador to Bolivia, then to Venezuela. In 
1945 Mr. Cohen was “loaned” to the 
Preparatory Commission of the United 
Nations, and in March 1946 was ap- 
pointed as Assistant Secretary-General 
in charge of the Department of Public 
Information. 

The charter of the United Nations 
asserts that the nations of the world 
“must come to the abandonment of the 
use of force.” To promote hafmony 
and good-will among the nations of the 
world might be said to be the basic aim 
of DPI. To improve the lot of mankind 
all over the earth is the ideological aim. 

On the success or failure of DPI to 
put across this message of hope to the 
peoples of the world largely depends 
the success of the UN itself. “The only 
sound basis for that popular support 
which is essential to the success of the 
United Nations is a public opinion ac- 
curately and fully informed of the 


problems with which the Organization 
is dealing and of the possible solutions 
of those problems which are within its 
scope,” says Mr. Cohen. “It is, there- 
fore, important that the information 
agencies in the various media, and the 
peoples as a whole, should have assured 
access to full and accurate information 
on United Nations activities every- 
where.” 

That is why there are 15 major in- 
formation centers proclaiming the mes- 
sage of hope of UN at strategic points 
throughout the world (and more sched- 
uled to open), and why there are pub- 
lication and news outlets for the UN 
story in every important city in the 
world. 

Sometimes, when a large corporation 
wants to try producing a new product 
or a radically new invention, it builds a 
“pilot plant” where workers go to work 
from scratch with only their blueprints 
and a lot of hope. Then with a mixture 
of trepidation and pride the corpora- 
tion president will note from year to 
year the progress being made. 

Mr. Cohen and the DPI could per- 
haps be likened in a sense to such an 
executive with his “pilot plant.” No 
previous organization in the world’s 
history has gone so far as the UN in 
forming a world government, and it is 
Mr. Cohen’s mission to interpret and 
“sell” UN’s activities to a world of 
heterogeneous political ideologies, cul- 
tural backgrounds, and races. 


All things considered, an objective 
critic must admit that Mr. Cohen and 
his many assistants on the whole are 
doing an excellent job in running the 
new “pilot plant,” to which a war-and- 
suspicion-ridden world is hopefully 
turning for the realization of the happy 
day that Tennyson dreamed of: a par- 
liament of man, in the federation of 
the world. 
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The Problem of Predicting 
Success in Journalism 


BY C. HAROLD STONE* 


The author, a research associate in the University of Minne- 
sota’s Industrial Relations Center, discusses various methods of 
determining “what makes a good newspaperman,” other than 
mere rule-of-thumb estimates. Included in his article is a review 
of previous research on the subject, including aptitude tests. 





Wt “WHAT MAKES A NEWSPAPERMAN 
tick? Are newspapermen born or made? 
City editors everywhere have wrestled 
with this question. Countless cubs have 
gone through tortured months ‘being 
born’ and ‘being made.’ Some have got- 
ten over the rough spots and risen to 
high success in the field of journalism. 
Others have fallen by the wayside. 


“Are there special characteristics 
which typify the successful newspaper- 
man and differentiate him from the 
man who starts but fails to follow 
through? If so, what are these charac- 
teristics and how can they be discov- 
ered?” So wrote a managing editor in 
posing the problem for this study. 


The problem of selection of poten- 
tial newspapermen is not one which 
arises only at the editor’s desk. Heads 
of schools of journalism throughout the 
country have faced the task of selecting 
from among the tremendous influx of 
students, many under the G.I. Bill, 
those who hold most promise for suc- 


*This paper is essentially the first chapter of 
the writer’s Ph.D. thesis entitled “A Personnel 
Study of Newspapermen,” March 1950, on file in 
the University of Minnesota Library. The disser- 
tation was prepared under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Donald G. Paterson. 
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cess. But, success for what? Completion 
of course requirements in the school of 
journalism with a satisfactory grade- 
point average? Or, success on the job 
as an Operating newspaperman? If ob- 
jective methods of identifying the spe- 
cial characteristics of newspapermen 
can be discovered, leads to the solution 
of both problems may be developed. 


Basic assumptions in this exploratory 
study, therefore, are that identification 
of such characteristics would find use 
in vocational guidance of students con- 
templating entry into journalism train- 
ing, as well as providing clues for the 
development of techniques to aid in the 
employment classification and selective 
placement of prospective newspaper 
men. 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD NEWSPAPERMAN? 


Newspapermen usually have ready 
answers to the question, “What makes 
a good newspaperman?” In actual prac- 
tice, however, a “rule-of-the-thumb” 
estimate of an applicant for employ- 
ment is the standard of most editors in 
hiring. Actual selection takes place in 
competition on the job. If the applicant 
measures up to the editor’s idea of a 
potentially “good newspaperman” dur- 
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ing his try-out period as a cub reporter, 
he stays on the job. If he incurs the 
wrath of his city editor too frequently, 
he is forced to look elsewhere for em- 
ployment—either on the staff of an- 
other newspaper or in a try-out job of 
a different nature. 

In the preliminary planning phases 
of this investigation, opinions concern- 
ing the characteristics of successful 
newspapermen were obtained from a 
number of operating newsmen. These 
men were considered to be “successful 
newspaper men” themselves on the ba- 
sis of extensive experience and ad- 
vancement to responsible editorial po- 
sitions. Although the form of their de- 
scriptions varied, the concepts of de- 
sirable traits for a newspaperman were 
similar in many respects. 

As a background for consideration 
of the general problem, several typical 
comments are recorded below for the 
jobs of reporter and copy reader. 


COMMENTARY I 


I cannot propose the tests or ques- 
tionnaires, but I believe that some, at 
least, could be devised for bringing out 
information on the following points: 


Attitudes: Toward science, literature, 
music, art, drama, politics, government, 
economics, sociology, education, reli- 
gion, society, sports, business and labor. 

Personal Traits (perhaps they, too, 
should be called attitudes): 


Does he like people? 

Does he get along well with people? 

Is he a good listener? 

Is he a good conversationalist? 

Does he inspire confidence in his in- 
tegrity? 

Can he keep a secret? 

How susceptible is he to flattery? 


‘Editors from the staffs of two large Mid- 
western metropolitan dailies and the executive 
secretary of the local Newspaper Guild (a for- 
mer editor himself) were interviewed. Since sev- 
eral of them requested that their statements be 
recorded confidentially, comments are reported 
anonymously. 


Is he sophisticated enough to be on 
guard against: 
False information? 
Misleading explanations? 
Deliberately obscured vulgarities? 
Has he a natural enthusiasm for ac- 
complishments? 
Does he relish rivalry in accomplish- 
ment? 
To what extent is he a perfectionist? 
Can he take and follow orders? 
Can he bear routine? 
What talents for leadership: 
Administrative? Executive? 


COMMENTARY II 


Job Specifications for Reporter: 

1. The nose for news in gen- 
eral, know what makes a good 
story and how to get it . . . ag- 
gressiveness in varying degree ac- 
cording to the type of story. 
Ability and speed in getting the 
story down on paper. This entails 
general facility in handling words 
and ideas. 

Accuracy in getting the whole 
story correctly. 

Ability to cooperate and follow 
instructions under pressure. 


Specifications for Copyreader: 
Well founded in language and syn- 
tax. Should have excellent ability 
in vocabulary, spelling, and punc- 
tuation. 
Should have a_ broad general 
knowledge with a keen desire for 
more, in that he should be a great 
reader. 
Should have a good foundation in 
world history and literature. A 
knowledge of the political and 
geographical history of the war 
areas would be especially valuable 
at this time.? 
Must be level-headed, be able to 
think clearly and quickly so that 
he can grasp the story and write a 
good head resourceful. 
Have good judgment. 


COMMENTARY III 


We would improve the selection of 
our editorial employees if a testing pro- 


2 This was written in the fall of 1946 when 
data for this study were collected. 
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gram would develop specific informa- 
tion about applicants along these lines: 


Copyreader Reporter 

Expert in grammar... XX x8 
Retentive memory of 

current events ... X 
Swift, accurate, under- 

standing reader .. 
Rich, well-used 

vocabulary X 
Sense for telling 

anecdotes X 
IQ rating (high).... XX 
Methodical XX X 
Impulsive no X 
Introvert X no 
Extrovert no XX 
Sensitive taste XX X 
Good hearing no XX 
Good eyesight XX X 
Descriptive sense ... no XX 


XX X 
XX 


XX 


COMMENTARY IV 


The art of reporting requires the de- 
velopment of a news sense—actually a 
smell—for news so that the reporter 
recognizes it when it hits him between 
the eyes. 

In covering an event, (the good re- 
porter) gets highlights that readers are 
interested in, then puts his information 
into words—practicing the art of writ- 
ing a story that everyone understands. 


W AMONG THE 430 OCCUPATIONS IN- 
cluded in the Minnesota Occupational 
Rating Scales (5)* are seven from the 
profession of journalism. The Minne- 
sota Occupational Rating Scales reflect 
the pooled judgments of some 20 voca- 
tional psychologists in the classification 
of occupations according to minimum 
requirements with respect to six human 


’ The editor who wrote this commentary used 
a single “X’’ to denote characteristics rated as 
important and an “XX” to indicate those consid- 
ered very important for the job. “No” merely 
indicates that the factor is of little or no impor- 
tance. 

* Bibliographical references in this paper are 
indicated by number in parentheses correspond- 
ing to item number in bibliography. Page num- 
bers are shown following bibliography entry 
number, e. g. (10:26-27). 
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abilities—academic ability, mechanical 
ability, social intelligence, clerical abil- 
ity, musical talent and artistic ability. 
Each of the six abilities is divided into 
four levels of ability (A, B, C, and D). 
Examples of descriptions given for the 
four levels of ability are shown below 
for Level A of Academic Ability and 
Level B of Social Intelligence: 


Level A—Academic Ability. (Profes- 
sional, Semi-Professional, and 
Executive Occupations ) 


Requires superior abstract intelligence 
with training equivalent to college grad- 
uation from a first-class institution or 
two or three years of college, or to that 
of executive of a moderately large busi- 
ness. Ability for creative and directive 
work is implied. Includes top decile in 
general population. (5:p. 21) 


Level B—Social Intelligence. 
(Administrative ) 


Requires ability to understand and con- 
trol people, directly or indirectly, either 
as workers or as clients; must be able to 
inspire confidence and secure coopera- 
tion. Includes 76 to 90 percentile. (5:p. 
24) 


Table I shows levels of abilities 
judged to be minimum requirements 
for the seven journalistic occupations 
reported in the Minnesota Occupational 
Rating Scales. It will be noted that all 
of the writing positions are considered 
to call for an “A” amount of academic 
ability. This means that unless an indi- 
vidual’s ability to understand and man- 
age ideas and symbols is not superior 
to that of approximately 90 percent of 
the general population, his chances for 
success in these writing occupations is 
judged to be slim. Social intelligence is 
expected to be above the 75th per- 
centile in five out of the seven occupa- 
tions and in the top ten percent of the 
population for the other two. Next in 
order of importance in the judgment of 
the “experts” is clerical ability. Except 
for the advertising writer and the au- 
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thor described under occupation 415, 
superior clerical ability is indicated for 
journalists. Neither musical ability nor 
artistic ability is rated above “D” for 
any of the general journalistic occupa- 
tions described. It seems reasonable to 
assume, however, that if such special- 
ists as music and art critics on the staffs 
of newspapers or national magazines 
had been included by the authors in the 
Rating Scales, they would have received 
considerably higher ratings in these 
specialized abilities. 


JOURNALISM 


QUARTERLY 


REVIEW OF PREVIOUS RESEARCH 

As early as 1916, Walter B. Pitkin 
(8) at Columbia University became in- 
terested in the problem of assembling 
facts about journalism undergraduates 
which might, in later years, throw some 
light on their success or failure. In pre- 
liminary studies between 1916 and 
1920 he found that students with the 
highest grade averages uniformly drift- 
ed away from journalism within a few 
years after graduation. 

Wishing further and more complete 


TABLE | 


Occupational Ability Patterns of Journalists from the Minnesota 
Occupational Rating Scales 





Occupation 


Number* Occupation Ability 


Academic Mech. 


Levels of Ability 
Social Clerical Musical Artistic Pattern 


Ability Ability Ability Ability Ability Number** 





5 Advertising expert or ad- A 
vertising writer—plans, 
writer copy 


Editor, small paper; con- 
siderable job work.... 


Editor-publisher — large 
city paper or head of 
national magazine ... 


Journalist — high class, 
writes feature articles 
for newspapers and 
magazines 


Reporter—on newspaper; 
general routine work.. 


Writer, author—magazine 

articles or books; either 

fiction or non-fiction. . 

416 


Writer, author—great... A 


D B Cc D D 13 


D A B D D 





*Numbers assigned in Rating Scales. 


**Most of the patterns in the Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales are common to more than one 
occupation. For example, pattern 6 shown above for occupations 295 and 416 are also the same for: 
broker, promoter, stocks and bonds; lawyer, eminent; and social worker, case history, special training. 
Pattern 8 includes in addition to Editor-Publisher and Journalist-high class, the following: educational 
administrator, superintendent; employment, personnel, college graduate; hotel manager, large city hotel; 
judge, municipal, district, federal; large merchant; official in insurance company; official or inspector, 


cabinet official, diplomatic service; college president. 
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data to throw light on the problem, 
Pitkin interested W. C. Steffler in mak- 
ing a more comprehensive study. Stef- 
fler (10) in 1926 made a follow-up 
study of all former journalism students 
who were graduated from Columbia 
during the years 1913 to 1920. He 
found that 80 percent of the graduates 
began their work careers in newspaper 
offices. However, by 1926, only 38 per- 
cent were still engaged in “straight 
news occupations.” 


From the replies Steffler received to 
questions put to former journalism 
students, he concludes: “In the great 
majority of cases the reporters and 
copyreaders consider these positions as 
little more than passing incidents in 
their careers, from which they must 
hasten on to what they regard as the 
really significant posts in the profes- 
sion.” (10: 26-27) 

Concerning this finding by Steffler, 
Pitkin asks: “May not this attitude on 
the part of reporters and copyreaders 
be partly the cause of unsatisfactory 
work?” He goes on to comment: 


Surely a man who looks upon his job 
as something to be passed up as soon as 
possible is not in the best frame of mind 
for that job. His incompetence may be 
due to impatience, not to poor training 
in a school of journalism. And his im- 
patience, in turn, may be due to many 
unrelated influences, which would be 
promptly investigated if newspapers 
were served by personnel managers as 
the more progressive industries and 
stores now are. (8:7) 


Steffler’s findings prompted Pitkin to 
explore further the backgrounds of the 
graduates studied. He was particularly 
interested in discovering relationships 
among scholastic attainment, job shift- 
ing, and stability on the job. He ap- 
proached the problem by correlating 
the direction of vocational drift with 
the average school grades of those in 
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the “followed-up” group. Pitkin con- 
sidered his findings on these relation- 
ships to be among the most significant 
of his entire studies of journalists and 
journalism students: 


With few exceptions the graduates 
whose school grades as a whole approx- 
imated “fair” had remained in newspa- 
per work. Those whose grades ran close 
to “good” either rose to superior posts 
in newspapers or else entered work 
closely related to journalism (such as 
work on trade journals or house or- 
gans). And those whose grades were 
“excellent” throughout mostly deserted 
the newspaper offices and went into 
much more lucrative vocations such as 
advertising, printing, book publishing, 
magazine publishing, research work for 
large corporations, and so on. 


Another question was raised by Pit- 
kin “for thoughtful consideration by the 
editors who have condemned the 
schools of journalism,” but it was not 
investigated by him. This question, 
clues to the answer of which it was 
hoped might be found in the present 
exploratory study, was, “Does it not 
seem likely that such incompetence as 
editors do find among journalism grad- 
uates may be largely due to the drift of 
the superior graduates away from news- 
paper work?” (8:8) 

Pitkin suggests also the possibilit 
that the “incompetence of journalism 
graduates,” and the tendency of supe- 
rior graduates to shift to other areas of 
journalism and even into entirely dif- 
ferent fields of work, “. is linked 
to economic conditions.” 


On the face of the facts, journalism 
seems to be in the same economic class 
with the ministry and country school 
teaching. And this alone would explain 
most of the drift away from it. The 
more ambitious, the farsighted, and the 
intelligent would seek fame and fortune 
elsewhere, while the timid, the short- 
sighted, and the dull would remain be- 
hind. (8:8-9) 
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Presumably, the economic differences 
between newspaper jobs and other oc- 
cupations present a more favorable 
comparison today for newspapermen 
(at least among metropolitan dailies) 
than was true at the time of Pitkin’s 
writing, if local limited comparisons 
made by the writer may be accepted as 
a yardstick. A careful comparative 
study of earnings would, of course, be 
needed to provide an adequate picture 
of these relationships. Such a study is 
not within the scope of this present in- 
vestigation. Pitkin’s assumption that 
“the dull would remain behind” can be 
checked by applying the same stand- 
ardized tests to journalism seniors and 
newspapermen and comparing the dis- 
tributions. 

Pitkin in his studies did give four 
standardized tests to journalism stu- 
dents at Columbia and to a sample of 
journalism students in schools “through- 
out the country.” The tests used were: 


The Thorndike Word Knowledge 
Test. 


The Kennon Literary Vocabulary 
Test. 


The Strong Vocational Interest Test. 


The Columbia Junior 
Proofreading Test. 


Journalism 


One of these, the Strong Vocational 
Interest Test, was also administered to a 
sample of newspaper men. Results of 
the Interest Test were studied for the 
Journalism Key only, and it was found 
that the median raw score for 135 news- 
paper men was 355; for Columbia jour- 
nalism students, 245.54; and for other 
journalism students, 187.24.° On the 
Thorndike test, given only to students, 


5 Raw scores reported here are based on the 
original edition of the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank and no means of converting these findings 
to permit comparison with the present Strong 
Blank has been found in the literature. 
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the “prospective journalists” scored in 
about the same range as college stu- 
dents in other fields. On the Literary 
Vocabulary Test, however, they were 
“markedly below the average college 
student in grasp of the literary vocabu- 
lary of English” (8: 90). 


@ A SERIES OF WHAT MIGHT BE CALLED 
“trade knowledge tests” was also devel- 
oped at Columbia. These tests covered 
such factors as estimating the larger 
importance of events, relating absolute 
importance to news value, detection of 
gross errors in foreign news, effect of 
special local interests on judgment of 
news of general interest, selecting and 
arranging news items for the first page 
of a newspaper and estimating the 
probability of truth or falsity of ru- 
mors. These tests were administered to 
jeurnalism students at Columbia and 
other colleges and universities and to a 
sample of newspapermen. 


What differences there were between 
newspapermen and journalism students 
tended to favor the students. Also, Pit- 
kin found little or no difference be- 
tween beginning and advanced journal- 
ism students on the tests. These facts 
led him to conclude that, as far as the 
factors measured by the “trade knowl- 
edge tests” were concerned, neither 
years of academic study nor years of 
experience in newspaper work is of im- 
portance. Rathef, it is the ability to 
sense the elemental interest in man: 

his interest in sex, in food, in 
society, in play, in his own health, in 
his prosperity, and in his secret happi- 
ness.” 


Who, then, rises to the top in a news- 
paper office so far as matters of news 
judgment are concerned? The man who 
senses these elemental appeals in him- 
self, who perceives them in his fellow 
men, and who detects them in the news 
as it flows in (8:91). 
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In other words, it is a sort of intui- 
tive “something” which varies little be- 
tween beginning and advanced journal- 
ism students and newsmen. 

Part II of Pitkin and Harrel’s Voca- 
tional Studies in Journalism (8) is a 
report by Harrel of “Factors Making 
for Success in Journalism.” It is based 
on a questionnaire study of “approxi- 
mately 500” successful journalists. 


Data indicate that the criterion of 
success was evidence of substantial ad- 
vancement beyond the straight reporto- 
rial level. Sixty-four percent of the 
sample is made up of editors-in-chief 
and managing editors—mostly from 
larger metropolitan newspapers. The re- 
mainder is scattered among city edi- 
tors, special writers and correspondents, 
editorial writers, department editors 
and magazine editors. Inspection of age 
distribution for the sample reveals that 
only about 19 percent were below the 
age of 33; 43 percent were between 33 
and 45; and 38 percent were over 45 
years of age. Obviously, then, Harrel’s 
report is not a picture of the “typical” 
American journalist, but rather a study 
of the “older hands in the game” who 
have progressed to the more responsible 
positions in journalism, which represent 
but a small percentage of newspaper 
jobs and which, in most instances, call 
for degrees of leadership and executive 
ability not normally required of the typ- 
ical newspaperman. 

Factors reported include socio-eco- 
nomic background, entry jobs and fac- 
tors influencing entry into the field, 
work history as a journalist, education, 
and “evidences of maladjustment.” 

In determining social and economic 
background of journalists, the ques- 
tionnaire asked for information con- 
cerning occupations of parents and 
grandparents. The largest number of 
grandparents (40 percent) were farm- 
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ers, with occupations of “small busi- 
ness,” professional men, skilled labor- 
ers, minor executives and major execu- 
tives following in that order. The im- 
mediate paternal parentage of journal- 
ists is shown to be, in rank order, pro- 
fessional (N = 162), owner of small 
business (90), farmer (69), skilled la- 
borer (51), minor executive (49), 
clerk or salesman (27), major execu- 
tive (26), owner of large business (18) 
and unskilled or semi-skilled laborer 
(13). It is concluded that: 


The immediate background, then, of 
the American journalist is predomi- 
nantly professional. Lawyers, doctors, 
journalists and teachers represent the 
majority in this professional group, and 
it is evident that the habits of reading, 
studying and observing critically were 
formed early in the future makers of 
the American press. (8: 101) 


In reply to the question, “How did 
you select your present vocation?” 
49.6 percent stated that it was a result 
of deliberate planning. Chance oppor- 
tunity was given as an answer by 26.5 
percent; “through some personal influ- 
ence” accounted for 6.1 percent; grad- 
ual swinging over from some other 
field, 5.2 percent; on invitation as a re- 
sult of some personal feat, 5.1 percent. 
The remainder indicated a combination 
ot the foregoing factors as influences. 

Summarizing his findings on entry 
jobs, Harrel stated: 


By all odds the most common begin- 
ning job of the majority of journalists 
interviewed had been the reportership, 
and usually it was specified that 
the first position was that of cub re- 
porter. The American newspaper man, 
even if he is editor-in-chief or managing 
editor, has learned to fill all positions 
on his paper faithfully and expertly. He 
is not a trained specialist, employed to 
do one thing well, but a man experi- 
enced in the execution of all duties con- 
nected with the newspaper. (8: 105- 
106) 
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Questions were asked of journalists 
to attempt to determine what factors 
were important in “getting ahead in the 
profession.” The aid of friends, the aid 
of money or fortuitous circumstances, 
the relationships among college and 
non-college men in terms of advance- 
ment and frequency of job changes, 
and statements concerning individual 
hard work are all examined by Harrel. 
He concludes that “work, work, work” 
is of primary importance in getting 
ahead, and that in the majority of 
cases, the other elements studied are in- 
consequential. 

It was noted that although the same 
or a higher percentage of the non-col- 
lege men had achieved as responsible 
positions as the college men, the course 
upward involved more frequent job 
changes among those who had not gone 
to college. Harrel’s conclusions cannot 
be taken at face value, however, since 
as he points out the college-trained 


group is somewhat younger than the 
other group. Unfortunately, the extent 
of this difference cannot be determined 
from his report inasmuch as separate 
age data are not given for the two 
groups. 


Wt THE MAJORITY OF HARREL’S SAMPLE 
were either college graduates (41 per- 
cent) or had attended college for one 
or more years without graduating (27 
percent). Eight percent had gone to 
work upon completing grammar school 
and were rated as primarily “self-edu- 
cated,” and the highest school attain- 
ment of the remaining 24 percent was 
high school graduation. Approximately 
13 percent of the total group indicated 
that their “professional training” was 
obtained in schools of journalism 
(which were relatively new in Ameri- 
can education at the time of the study). 
Thirty-three percent listed work on a 
college or high school newspaper or 


magazine as their source of profes- 
sional training and 52 percent obtained 
such training as an apprentice or cub 
reporter on a newspaper. Two percent 
gave correspondence courses in jour- 
nalism as a part of their professional 
training. 

Summarizing his findings, Harrel 
concludes that “the most important 
qualification for the entrant into the 
profession is a liking for the profes- 
sion.” Other qualifications cited are 
that the prospective journalist must be 
well-educated formally, he must be 
prepared for a long apprenticeship at 
low pay sustained by his “love of the 
game,” he must possess excellent health 
and abundant energy, he must read 
widely—‘“he must spend every spare 
moment he can find in reading 
a study of literature in the development 
of style, a study of biography for a 
knowledge of human nature, a study of 
books on government and politics for a 
knowledge of the forces behind our 
government, a study of books of criti- 
cism . . . these are some of the direc- 
tions for reading.” And finally, the 
young journalist should make a habit 
of wide reading of the news which 
“furnishes the background necessary 
for the writing of the story at hand.” 


Although Pitkin’s study of journal- 
ism students began around 1916, sur- 
vey of the literature indicates that the 
psychologist Freyd (4) was the first to 
attempt the construction of a special 
aptitude test for journalists and to pub- 
lish his results. Developmental work 
was begun and initial tryouts of the 
test were made at the University of 
Washington in 1919-20. The aim of his 
study was to “ devise and evalu- 
ate a series of psychological tests for 
use in vocational selection and guidance 
in the field of journalism.” (4: 46) 
Particular emphasis was placed on the 
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use of the test series by college profes- 
sors of journalism in predicting the 
probable success of their students as 
reporters. 


To determine the scope for a suit- 
able test, Freyd talked with newspaper- 
men and obtained their judgments of 
“desirable” traits for reporters; he 
studied reporters at work; and he re- 
viewed references in the literature 
which discussed characteristics consid- 
ered important for successful newspa- 
per work. From these studies he con- 
cluded that there were eight factors of 
primary importance in the success of a 
newspaperman: high degree of intelli- 
gence, broad range of information— 
especially on current events; good mem- 
ory; language ability; social ability; 
“nose for news;” “nerve;” and keen in- 
terest in reporting. 


Freyd developed a test battery to 
measure five of the eight factors. The 
three factors he did not attempt to 
measure were social ability, nerve, and 
interest in reporting. Correct answers 
to questions in the test battery were de- 
termined from replies of 19 newspaper 
editors and a “number” of journalism 
instructors to whom the test was sent. 
Answers of the majority for each ques- 
tion were used as criteria of correct- 
ness. 


Preliminary validation of the test bat- 
tery was accomplished through corre- 
lation of test scores of journalism stu- 
dents with ratings by their instructors 
at the Universities of Washington and 
Oregon and comparison of the scores 
of journalism and non-journalism stu- 
dents with those made by a sample of 
reporters to whom the test was admin- 
istered. Faculty ratings of students 
were made on a three-point scale esti- 
mating aptitude for journalism and 
probability of success in newspaper 
work. Freyd hoped eventually to obtain 
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further validation of the test by the fol- 
low-up method. He proposed to com- 
pare the scores made by students while 
in college with their success on the job 
five to ten years after graduation. Other 
interests apparently prevented this fol- 
low-up for no reference to such a study 
can be found in the literature. 


Using the average of ratings made by 
several instructors for each student as 
the criterion, correlations were com- 
puted for each sub-test in the battery. 
Average correlations for the several 
groups of journalism students included 
in the study ranged from .07 for Test | 
(Ability to Determine Which of a Pair 
of Statements Is Most Important in a 
News Story) to .39 on Test 3 (Audi- 
tory Memory for Meaningful Mate- 
rial). However, when correlations on a 
single test are compared separately for 
each group taking the test, wide varia- 
tions are found. For example, the cor- 
relation between scores on Test I and 
the criterion was .47 for a sample of 
journalism juniors and —.42 for a 
sample of seniors. This suggests that his 
criteria were faulty. 

It is important to note that when 
Freyd compared the test scores of a 
sample of news reporters with those 
made by samples of both journalism and 
non-journalism college students, only 
insignificant differences were found. 


Since Freyd reports a correlation of 
.45 between faculty ratings and intelli- 
gence as measured by the Alpha, and 


correlations between the Alpha and 
sub-tests ranging from .30 to .69, one 
is led to question whether the use of a 
standardized intelligence test might 
have proved a better predictor than the 
elaborate combination of sub-tests he 
developed. Unfortunately, since he did 
not follow-up his students after gradu- 
ation, and there is no further report in 
the literature of subsequent studies with 
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his tests, no definitive conclusions can 
be drawn concerning possible predic- 
tive value of his tests. 


THE MOST RECENT STUDIES REPORT- 
ed in the literature on prediction of 
success in journalism are those of Cook 
(2) and Cook and Knowles (3) which 
were published in 1945. This represents 
a gap of 14 years, with no reporting of 
studies in the literature between the 
publication of Pitkin’s work (8) in 
1931 and that of Cook and Knowles. 

Cook (2) outlined a _ long-range 
three-phase research program in the re- 
port of his first study. The three steps 
he proposed involved: 


1. A preliminary study to determine 
the value of data available at the end 
of the sophomore year in predicting 
success in journalism. 

2. The construction of a battery of 
tests designed to sample the unique apt- 


itudes which a job analysis had indi- 


cated were necessary to success in jour- 
nalism. 


3. The objective testing of success- 
ful journalists in many specialties. 

The first two steps have been com- 
pleted although it is understood that the 
test battery constructed under step two 
is being further refined on the basis of 
additional studies. The third phase of 
the study (and the only one not under- 
taken) is of special interest in relation 
to the investigation described in the 
present report. Cook proposed to let 
“natural selection” take its course in 
designating successful journalists who 
would then be tested to determine their 
special aptitudes and abilities. 

The studies by Cook and Knowles 
represent the most comprehensive and 
careful statistical treatment of data 
found in the literature on this problem. 
Both studies which have been com- 
pleted, however, have as their main ob- 
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jective the prediction of academic suc- 
cess in journalism. 


In Cook’s initial study (2), each of 
the objective data available from offi- 
cial University records was correlated 
with two objective measures of achieve- 
ment in senior college work. These data 
included high school percentile rank, 
average grades in all freshman and 
sophomore courses at the University, 
number and type of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities in high school and college, 
grades in sophomore journalism courses 
in reporting, average grades in college 
English courses, scores on intelligence 
and achievement tests given to all en- 
tering freshmen, and scores on the Co- 
operative Sophomore Culture Tests ad- 
ministered to students at the end of 
their sophomore year. 


The two criteria were honor-point 
ratio in senior college journalism 
courses and honor-point ratio in all 
senior college courses. The best predic- 
tors for academic success in senior col- 
lege journalism courses were found to 
be honor-point ratio in all pre-journal- 
ism courses (r =.54) and honor-point 
ratio in the sophomore reporting course 
(r =.53).® Since the grades made in 
sophomore reporting courses predicted 
success almost as well as total pre-jour- 
nalism honor-point ratio, Cook con- 
cluded the most desirable next steps 
were to attempt to improve the grading 
procedure in sophomore reporting and 
to combine that measure with the score 
on a test especially designed to predict 
success in senior college journalism. 


Cook and Knowles (3) constructed 
a battery of tests to measure the 
“unique aptitudes” considered neces- 
sary for success in journalism. The test 


® When the criterion was honor-point ratio in 
all senior college courses, including journalism 
courses, the best predictor was honor-point ratio 
in all pre-journalism courses (r — .59). 
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battery was based on an analysis of 
skills which appeared to be of special 
importance in the jobs of reporting and 
copyreading. Each of the sub-tests was 
designed to measure one of the func- 
tional skills identified as important. 


To supplement the original criterion, 
a rating scale was developed to embody 
the functional journalism skills more di- 
rectly than does senior college honor- 
point ratio. From three to five faculty 
members rated each student on ability 
for seven types of journalistic work. 
However, since the tests were designed 
to measure and predict reporting and 
copydesk ability, these ratings alone 
were used as criteria in the validation. 
Analyzing the consistency of ratings 
made with the scale, Cook concluded 
that “highly reliable criteria of journal- 
istic ability can be established through 
rating procedure when the raters have 
worked with the student for a period 
of from two to three years.” (3:220) 


The preliminary test battery was ad- 
ministered to a sample of sophomores 
and seniors, results were correlated 
with the criteria, and the test was sub- 
jected to careful item analyses. The test 
battery was then revised and improved. 
The 10 sub-tests comprising the revised 
battery were designed to measure abil- 
ity in: 

(1) Producing synonyms with a speci- 
fied number of letters for given 
words. 

Catching spelling errors in jour- 
nalistic copy. 

Distinguishing incorrect word us- 
age. 

Selecting the word which conveys 
the exact meaning described. 
Memorizing and using a 
sheet. 


style 


Using a style sheet. 


Selecting pertinent 
writing a news story. 


material in 
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(8) Selecting the most important, in- 
teresting, or attractive fact to 
“play up” in a news story. 


(9) Writing a new “lead”—to get an 
interesting, unusual, or attention- 
getting “angle” on stories. 


(10) Selecting well-written sentences 
from others less well-written. 


The revised test battery was then ad- 
ministered to a larger sample of jour- 
nalism students. Predictive value of 
grades in sophomore reporting was also 
checked against the new sample and 
produced a correlation of .61 with aca- 
demic success in senior college journal- 
ism courses. No practical improvement 
in prediction was obtained when test 
scores were combined with sophomore 
grades, as evidenced by a multiple cor- 
relation of .63. However, the tests were 
found to have considerable value when 
combined in this way in predicting sen- 
ior copydesk ability as rated by in- 
structors. A multiple correlation of .75 
was obtained using this combination. 


YW ALTHOUGH THE RESULTS OBTAINED 
by Cook and Knowles in predicting 
academic success in journalism and in 
predicting faculty members’ ratings of 
students’ “journalistic aptitude” appear 
unusually promising for these purposes, 
it should be pointed out that no evi- 
dence has yet been presented to demon- 
strate the relationship between either 
academic success in journalism courses 
or faculty ratings of aptitude and suc- 
cess on the job. 


To complete a review of the research 
literature, brief mention may be made 
of a “Journalism Test” developed in 
1944 at Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas, by Phillips, Levinson, 
and Schrammel (6). It was designed 
primarily for classroom use as a knowl- 
edge or achievement test covering a 
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number of “important” phases of the 
field of journalism. 

The test is divided into four parts 
covering newswriting and news values, 
copyreading, history of journalism and 
general information concerning the 
field, and headlines. The reliability of 
the test is reported as .92, based on a 
sample of 115 high school students. 
Criteria used to assess subjectively the 
validity of the test were “. content 
of course of study and form books 

the suggestions and criticism of 
teachers and others competent to ex- 
press expert opinion in regard thereto, 
and an analysis of students’ re- 
sponses.” (7:1) No statistical data re- 
lating to validity are given, and there is 
no evidence that the test has been used 
outside of the classroom. No refer- 
ences to the test were found in the pro- 
fessional literature, and replies to corre- 
spondence with the authors (in 1947) 
verified the lack of published informa- 
tion on the test other than the manual. 


SUMMARY OF THE RESEARCH 
LITERATURE 

The literature on prediction of suc- 
cess in newspaper work is notable not 
only for the small number of investi- 
gators who have tackled the problem, 
but also for the type of approach em- 
ployed by those who have conducted 
research. Questionnaire studies of oper- 
ating mewspaper men have revealed 
little information of real significance. 
And, among those studies employing 
objective tests, primary effort has cen- 
tered upon prediction of scholastic suc- 
cess in schools of journalism and pre- 
dictions of faculty members’ ratings of 
prospects for success on a future news- 
paper job. 

Where comparisons have been made 
between journalism students and oper- 
ating newspaper men, special “tailor- 
made” tests have been used with but 
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one exception.’ These tests appear to 
find a parallel in trade tests used so ef- 
fectively in industry to differentiate 
skilled from non-skilled craftsmen. And 
yet, when tests of this type were admin- 
istered to samples of experienced news- 
paper men and samples of college stu- 
dents of journalism by two widely sep- 
arated investigators, the students out- 
shone the newsmen in their perform- 
ance in one instance and only insignifi- 
cant differences were found in the 
other. 


Even the most recent investigators 
have placed strong reliance on specially 
developed tests designed to measure 
unique skills considered requisite for 
successful news work. Promising cor- 
relations have been obtained between 
test scores and ratings of probable fu- 
ture success made by faculty members 
as well as between test scores and aca- 
demic success in journalism courses. 
However, until evidence is obtained 
verifying the validity of faculty ratings 
(no matter how consistent and reliable 
these ratings may be), until the rela- 
tionship between success in journalism 
courses and success on the job is dem- 
onstrated, or until the same tests show 
differentiation between successful and 
unsuccessful newspaper men, judgment 
concerning their effectiveness in pre- 
dicting success in news work must be 
withheld. 


The difficulties of developing objec- 
tive criteria of success in newspaper 
work, coupled with the formidable task 
of obtaining the cooperation of an ade- 
quate sample of newspaper men and 
testing them under standard conditions, 
should not be overlooked. It is consid- 
ered highly probable that the extent of 
these problems has been responsible for 


7 Pitkin (8) administered the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank for Men to a sample of newspa- 
permen and students. ; 
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the tendency of investigators in this 
field to content themselves with meas- 
urements of students. On the other 
hand, one can hardly escape the ques- 
tion as to why none of the research 
that has been done has had as an objec- 
tive the development of patterns of apt- 
itude, ability and interest based on 
standardized psychological tests admin- 
istered to a sample of employed news- 
paper men. 
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“News will be a costly high spot on television, if television learns to do 
it much better than it does now, but my guess is this new medium will com- 
pete with us chiefly for the time of people. 

“I think it is foolish, therefore, to try to meet this challenge by merely 
adding more comics, features and other entertainment to newspapers. We 
shouldn't try to fight this competition on television’s battleground and using 
the other fellow’s weapons. I’m not saying we should forget the entertain- 
ment features of newspapers. . But on some phases of entertainment 
we certainly can be licked. 

“Nobody, however, can compete with us in our primary functions—the 
fast, honest and complete presentation of the news and interpretations.” — 
Lee HILLS, managing editor, Miami Herald, in address “Newspapers in the 
Years Ahead,” California Newspaper Publishers Association, Stanford 
University, June 23, 1950. 
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A Newspaper-Operated 


Course in Journalism 
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Realizing the need of their working reporters for journalistic 
education, Danish newspapers sponsor a three-month course in 
journalism at the University of Aarhus. The author, a 1949 
graduate of Montana State University’s School of Journalism, 
has been studying in the American Graduate School at Aarhus. 














VP WHILE AMERICAN JOURNALISTIC 
education has certainly not ignored en- 
tirely the needs or wishes of the na- 
tion’s press, the lead in developing the 
system of journalistic education was 
taken by the universities. In Denmark, 
where the idea of special education for 
journalists is newer, the four-year-old 
course conducted at the University of 
Aarhus came into being at the insis- 
tence of the press, and has continued 
to be operated by the press. 

This is an example of the fundamen- 
tal difference between the role of the 
American university and that of the 
more traditional European university. 
At the risk of oversimplifying the mat- 
ter, one can say that the American uni- 
versity has become more and more a 
continuation of the high school, and its 
role has become the training of the 
businessman. The European university 
still sees as its primary purpose the edu- 
cation of the professional group in the 
population. 

Journalism schools have been started 
by more than one European university, 
but the experiments have not been par- 
ticularly successful. The entire tradi- 
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tion of European education has been 
opposed to the idea of admitting a vo- 
cational school into the university. 
Therefore, when the needs of the Dan- 
ish press called attention to the prob- 
lem of journalism education, it was the 
professional journalism groups which 
took the initiative. And although the 
less tradition-minded of the two Dan- 
ish universities has worked with the 
press groups from the beginning, the 
course is the work of Danish newspa- 
permen. 

A few words concerning the educa- 
tional background and training of the 
Danish journalist should be given at 
this point. It is the impression of Dr. 
Troels Fink, present course leader at 
Aarhus, that most of the younger men 
and women working on Danish news- 
papers today have taken the student 
examination, a prerequisite for study at 
the university. Practically all Danish 
newspapermen, while they may not 
have prepared for university study, 
have at least the equivalent of an Amer- 
ican high school education. 

The fact that they take the student 
examination does not mean that they 
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regard the practice of journalism as an 
alternative to university study. It was 
and is a compliance with requirements 
set down by editors and publishers 
themselves. 

Actual training in newspaper opera- 
tion and technique comes as a loose 
two-to-four-year apprenticeship on one 
of the provincial papers. The better 
provincial reporters may after a few 
years find work on one of the Copen- 
hagen dailies, which seldom train their 
own workers but prefer to hire the best 
talent from the provincial press. This 
situation has made the interest of the 
Copenhagen papers in the journalism 
course largely an academic one. Few of 
their own writers are sent to take the 
Aarhus course. 


The three-month course taught at 
Aarhus is a combination of the partic- 
ular and the general. One side of the 
training stresses news writing and allied 
journalistic subjects. The other side at- 
tempts to give the reporter an all-round 
viewpoint. Through lectures on eco- 
nomic problems, history and policies of 
the world powers, social structure of 
Europe, and Scandinavian culture, the 
reporter acquires an awareness of the 
fields of knowledge lying outside his 
own experience. 


An average of 30 young men and 


women who take the course, which 
lasts from September to December, 
usually receive a part of their salaries 
to cover living expenses at Aarhus. 
The program is not a completely vol- 
untary one, as most of the reporters are 
sponsored by their papers and return to 
their jobs after completing the course. 
A few, however, attend unsponsored. 
In the case of those sent by their news- 
papers, it is difficult to say how much 
of the initiative comes from the re- 
porters and how much from the editors 
or publishers. 
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From the start there has been some 
confusion regarding the primary aims 
of the course. The rural and provincial 
town editors early favored the liberal 
arts side of the course, although their 
reporters showed a real need for pro- 
fessional training. Gunnar Nielsen, 
from the editorial staff of Politiken, 
said the Copenhagen papers needed re- 
porters with a better knowledge of the 
mechanics of newspaper operation, al- 
though the Copenhagen writers are 
perhaps the best in the country. 

These distinctions have made little 
difference in the conduct of the course. 
Although the Copenhagen dailies do- 
nate financially, they have sent few re- 
porters. The rural (or as it is called in 
Denmark, provincial) press has sent re- 
porters who could benefit from both the 
technical and liberal arts lectures. The 
provincial press usually sends more 
than 20 of the average class of 30, the 
Copenhagen papers send one or two, a 
few more may attend unsponsored, and 
four or five Norwegian reporters fill out 
the group. 

Excluding Berlingske Tidende and 
Politiken in Copenhagen, Fyns Tidende 
in Odense, Aarhuus Stiftstidende and 
Jyllands Posten in Aarhus, Aalborg 
Stiftstidende, and a handful of smaller 
dailies, Danish journalism is not too 
impressive. 


V> THE BETTER PAPERS CARRY A GOOD 
amount of national news, wire stories, 
and local news. Leading stories are 
usually accounts of parliamentary de- 
bates, and the home scene is quite well 
covered. Wire news leans heavily to 
European political developments, and 
news of internal happenings in the 
United States rates little space. This is 
a logical arrangement from the Danish 
point of view, but disappointing to the 
American reader. 

Local papers use a poor combination 
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of wire stuff, boiler-plate, reprints of 
leading Copenhagen stories of the day 
before, and local news. Editing is poor, 
and the local news seems to be used 
merely as fillers. Danish journalism has 
nothing corresponding to the American 
weekly press which emphasizes the lo- 
cal scene. 

Eighty of Denmark’s 132 dailies sup- 
port the two conservative parties—the 
Conservative Peoples party and the 
Agrarian Liberals. The labor govern- 
ment has the support of 18 Social- 
Democrat (labor) papers owned by the 
party, and of the Radical Left press 
numbering 22 and including the second 
largest Copenhagen paper, Politiken. 
One paper, Land and People, is owned 
by the Communist party. Eleven papers 
list themselves as non-political. 

The string of Social-Democrat pa- 
pers represents the poorest in Danish 
journalism. News coverage is poor, and 
politics gets too much play. Even in 
labor’s stronghold, Copenhagen, Social- 
Demokraten ranks a poor third in 
readership. The 17 others do even 
worse out in the countryside, where the 
two conservative parties are stronger. 

Although the idea of journalistic 
education was not new (the Society of 
Provincial Journalists conducted a 
three-months’ course in 1927), it was 
not until September 10, 1942 that rep- 
resentatives of the regional press groups 
and the University of Aarhus met to 
consider plans for a course serving the 
entire Danish press. By March 1943 
the planning committee had obtained 
the interest of the Copenhagen press 
groups, and a committee was formed. 
But the committee members could do 
little concrete work during the German 
occupation, and after agreeing that the 
course should have the support of a 
free Danish press, they postponed fur- 
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ther deliberations until Denmark was 
once again free. 

On February 9, 1946 representatives 
of 12 press groups and the university’s 
management and faculties attended an 
organizational meeting in Aarhus. The 
group agreed on the following: 

The course is to work in close co- 
operation with the supporting groups 
and the university. 

The institution’s aim is the creation 
of an educational program for those 
wishing to supplement their practical 
experience with lectures in journalistic 
subjects and in the cultural, economic, 
social and historical fields. 

Representatives from the various 
groups and from the university’s man- 
agement and faculties will serve as di- 
rectors. The university management 
will choose the chairman; the Society 
of Provincial Journalists, the vice- 
chairman; and the faculties, the secre- 
tary. With the exception of the SPJ, 
which will have two persons on the 
board of directors, each group will 
choose one man. Directors are to be 
chosen for two years. 

A panel of no more than nine news- 
paper men will arrange the schedule of 
instruction with the aid of the secre- 
tary, and submit it to the directors for 
approval. 

Two-thirds of the supporting groups, 
voting through their representatives, 
can abolish the course. 

Twenty-seven journalists, including 
three from Norway and two from Swe- 
den, met at Aarhus in September 1946. 
All had at least two years of experi- 
ence. Two of the Danes came from 
Copenhagen papers and the other 20 
from the provinces. In later years Nor- 
wegian papers have increased their rep- 
resentation, sending five each year in 
1948 and 1949, but Swedish papers 
lost interest after the first year, and the 
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Copenhagen has re- 
mained small. 

Costs of each session have averaged 
just under 30,000 kroner (less than 
$5,000 at current exchange rates, but 
nearer $8,000 in terms of internal pur- 
chasing power). The Society of Provin- 
cial Journalists contributes the interest 
on 50,000 kroner; Politiken, Berlingske 
Tidende, Aarhuus Stiftstidende, and 
other papers have contributed; the city 
of Aarhus has given from 3,000 to 
5,000 kroner a year; and the national 
government gave 7,500 kroner for the 
first time in 1949. 

Editors comment on improved work 
and don’t regret paying the reporters’ 
salaries during the three months at 
Aarhus. One newspaper has sent a re- 
porter to each of the four sessions. 

Written comments of the 1949 stu- 
dents indicate that most of them were 
pleased with the instruction, although 
they had several criticisms. The chief 
of these were that they had too little 
time for the ground covered and too 
little practical work. 


representation 


V> THE 1950 SCHEDULE, ONLY SLIGHT- 
ly changed from preceding schedules, 
lists 59 hours for economics and soci- 
ology; 20 hours for lectures on Great 


Britain, the USSR, France, and the 
United States; 16 hours in further lec- 
tures on world politics; and 22 hours 
for Danish history and policies. 

Twenty-two hours are scheduled for 
the Danish language and grammar, five 
for elementary psychology, and six for 
developments in physics. 

Interviews, feature stories, editorial 
writing, political reporting, straight 
news writing, and court reporting are 
covered in 21 hours, and 15 hours of 
lectures are listed for theater, film, mu- 
sic, art, and literature criticism. Two 
lectures totaling three hours cover the 
use of news pictures. 
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The newspaper morgue, correspon- 
dents, bureaus, press services, the 
United Nations’ information service, 
and use of reference material are dis- 
cussed in 11 hours. The editorial side 
of the newspaper—with emphasis on 
news treatment, copyreading, and 
makeup—rates 30 hours, and 31 hours 
are allocated to Scandinavian press 
history and legal status. 

The non-journalistic lectures are 
given by university professors. Leading 
Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish news- 
paper men give the journalism lectures. 

The schedule is an impressive one— 
comparable, in topics covered, with the 
four-year schedule of an American 
school of journalism. With a schedule 
of more than 250 hours, students will 
average about four hours a day, six 
days a week in class. The lab work and 
occasional extra lectures will add con- 
siderably to the total. 

The fact that all students are already 
working reporters makes possible the 
carrying out of such an impressive 
schedule. Certainly a rank beginner 
would be lost. I cannot think, however, 
that the non-journalistic lectures can 
give any more than a vague acquain- 
tanceship with the fields covered. The 
time allotted to each field, and the di- 
versity of subjects covered, make any 
more than this impossible. 

The future of the course seems to be 
on a sound footing. The financial sup- 
port comes more and more from regu- 
lar sources, and interest in the course 
has, if anything, increased since its be- 
ginning. For practical reasons—limited 
finances and the advantages of working 
with smail groups—enrollment has 
been kept at about the 30 mark, which 
means turning down eight or ten appli- 
cants each year. 

Biggest factor in any future develop- 
ments is the interest of the Danish 
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press groups. As long as these groups 
continue to see results—and most of 
them have, to date—their interest will 
continue. I found no pessimism over 
the possibility of their losing interest in 
the course. 


Whether such a course could succeed 
in the United States as a supplement to 
the present work of the schools of jour- 
nalism is difficult to predict. For one 
thing, our state and national press 
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groups are accustomed to looking to 
the schools of journalism for new re- 
porters and have no such pressing need 
for training present employes. But I do 
not doubt that there are many reporters, 
particularly on the smaller papers, who 
could benefit from one or two short 
courses in press techniques. The short 
courses, institutes, and seminars being 
developed by our American schools 
show that some attention is being given 
to this problem. 





“There is a difference 
ness and timidity. 


a great difference 


between meek- 


“Meekness does not call for the sacrifice of courage. 


“Many times men and women 


edly used for paving the path to hell . 


with the kind of intentions alleg- 
say they envy me. 


“They say that if they were the newspaper editor fur would fly and cer- 
tain individuals and groups would certainly be told what is what. 

“I like to tell these men and women about an editor who keeps on his 
desk a little rock. He calls it the first stone. 


“Each time he starts to write in bitterness . 


. or in selfish interest . . 


. inanger . . . in hatred 


. he picks up the first stone. 


“He can’t throw it. He must be a wonderful editor. 

“There are many courageous editors and publishers in lowa who have 
this good and great quality of humility. 

“One is the lovable Kenneth Baldridge of Bloomfield. 

“Another is George Ver Steeg of Pella, who not only writes the good life 


but lives it. 


“Still another is the aggressive and able Carl Hamilton of lowa Falls. 


And there are many more. 


“But there are timid editors and publishers in Iowa, too. 


“One mark of a timid newspaper is the absence of an editorial page. 

“A newspaper which has no editorial page is like a man who doesn’t feel 
the hair curl on the back of his neck when he takes into his own the soft, 
warm, trusting hand of a little child. 

“A newspaper which has no editorial page is like a college boy who never 
wants to kiss a pretty girl . . . is like a woman who buys the first hat she 
tries on her head . is like a boy who doesn’t want to become a rail- 
road eng neer, a fireman, a policeman, pilot, cowboy or racing car driver. 

“A newspaper with no editorial page has only synthetic circulation . 
because it has no blood, and no heart.”—-DONALD A. NORBERG, “Blessed 
Are The Meek,” in Nieman Reports, Oct. 1949. 











JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AATJ Members 


The Value of Motion Pictures 
In Journalism Education 
BY PAUL H. WAGNER AND LEONARD V. GORDON* 


Results of tests following the showing of the film “Police Re- 
porter” at Ohio State University indicate that the movie was 
more effective for instruction than was a lecture covering the 
same material. The film was made by Ohio State’s School of 
Journalism, Graduate School, and Photography Department. 





@ sINCE SUMSTINE’S PIONEERING WORK 
in 1918,) studies in many areas—fine 
arts, industry, the several sciences, etc. 
——have attested to the superiority of the 
film used in teaching over other teach- 
ing methods, both in getting material 
across to the audience and in holding 
its interest.2 The film acts as a stimu- 
lant to learning, and is superior to the 
conventional lecture both in what is 
learned immediately and in the perma- 
nence of the learning.* To the authors’ 
knowledge, these important findings 
have not been tested previously in 
journalism education. 


One of the principal findings of the 
Army film studies‘ was the importance 
of preparing educational films for spe- 
cific areas if they are to have the high- 
est effectiveness. Thus, to discover how 
effective the film is in journalism edu- 


*Mr. Wagner, an associate professor in the 
School of Journalism at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, was in charge of producing the film, ‘Police 
Reporter,” and testing it. Mr. Gordon, a Ph.D. 
candidate at the university, was in charge of the 
research methodology and statistical analysis for 
the testing part of the project. Up until June, 61 
major colleges, universities, and secondary school 
systems had requested use of the film on a loan 
basis or had purchased it. ‘Police Reporter’ is 
believed to be the first educational film designed 
for use in teaching a specific journalism subject. 
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cation, the School of Journalism at 
Ohio State University set out in the 
Fall of 1948 to produce such a film 
and to test it.° A grant from the Uni- 
versity’s Research Foundation made 
this project possible. 

The actual production of the result- 
ing film, “Police Reporter,” was done 
in cooperation with the motion picture 
division of the Ohio State University 
Department of Photography. 

The film was completed in the fall of 
1949 and released on a loan or pur- 
chase basis in January 1950. Its imme- 
diate popularity was attested by the fact 
that, in the first six months of the year, 
61 major universities, college and large 
secondary school systems requested the 
loan of the film or purchased it after 
previewing it.® It was also shown twice 
by a Columbus television station. 

Immediately after its release, the ef- 
fectiveness of the film, “Police Re- 
porter,” in presenting certain funda- 
mentals of reporting to college students 
was put to test. 


There are a number of methods by 
which a film may be used for instruc- 
tional or informational purposes. The 
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film may be presented alone; it may be 
preceded by an introduction; it may be 
followed by discussion; it may be both 
preceded by an introduction and fol- 
lowed by discussion; tests may be used 
before and/or after the showing of the 
film. 

The success of various methods of 
presentation has been investigated ex- 
tensively, for adults, by the Research 
Branch, Information and Education Di- 
vision, United States Army. Hoban,’ in 
his review of these studies by the 
Army, concludes: 

‘ when the film showing is pre- 
ceded by introductory remarks which 
explain difficult parts of the film and 
prepare the audience for purposeful and 
intelligent observation, the learning in- 
dex . . . is over half again as great as 


when the film is shown without such 
introductory and motivating exercises. 


As a result of their research on vari- 
ous methods of presenting information 
films to children, Wittich and Fowlkes * 
reach the same conclusions as those re- 
ported in the Army studies. They state: 


All the evidence—both subjective 
(pupil response) and objective (statis- 
tical analysis of scores)—establishes the 
value of adequate anticipation with edu- 
cational sound motion pictures. 


The present Ohio State studies were 
undertaken to compare in journalism 
this optimal method of film presenta- 
tion (the film preceded by an introduc- 
tion) with the conventional lecture 
method. In order that the two methods 
could be compared, it was necessary 
that both treat the same material. To 
this end, the scenario of the film, “Po- 
lice Reporter,” was carefully reviewed 
and an outline covering major and mi- 
nor points was prepared to serve as the 
basis for the lecture. 

Ninety-five upper division students in 
two sections of a reporting and writing 
course in journalism for non-majors 
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served as the subjects in the experiment. 
None of the students had had a course 
in journalism previously. The topic of 
police reporting had not been covered 
in this particular course, nor was it 
treated in the text book used. It may be 
thus assumed that the members of the 
two groups were relatively naive in this 
subject at the beginning of the experi- 
ment. The two sections met during 
consecutive hours. The first section 
served as the film group (introduction 
and film only) and the second as the 
lecture group (lecture only). 

The following procedure was adopt- 
ed. For the film group the senior author 
was introduced as a guest lecturer by 
the regular professor. The students 
were then given a 15-minute introduc- 
tory talk on police reporting. The im- 
portant principles were covered and 
then were related to what the students 
would see in the film, which was then 
shown. 

For the lecture group, the senior 
author, after being introduced by the 
regular professor, presented a 45-min- 
ute lecture on police reporting. All of 
the points in the outline based on the 
film were covered, and the lecturer did 
his best to make the presentation opti- 
mally thorough and interesting. 


Wf aT THE BEGINNING OF THE NEXT 
class period two days later, the mem- 
bers of each group were given a 30- 
item, four-alternative, multiple choice 
test. The test covered the material that 
had been presented in the lecture and 
the film. The test had not been previ- 
ously announced to the students. 

It would have been desirable to have 
had a longer test, in the interest of in- 
creased reliability, but it was found that 
30 items pretty well exhausted the sub- 
ject matter of the lecture and the film. 
The split-half reliability® of the test 
was .82. 





Motion Pictures in Education 
TABLE | 


Test Results for the Lecture and Film Groups on the Topic of 
Police Reporting 





Group 


No. of Cases 


Mean Standard Deviation 





Lecture 


47 21.04 
48 22.46 


3.96 
3.17 





The next step was to test the hypoth- 
esis that no true difference exists be- 
tween the film method and the lecture 
method and that any difference ob- 
tained is a chance difference. (This is 
known statistically as the null hypothe- 
sis.) The data upon which the statisti- 
cal analysis is based are given in Table 
i. 
The mean score of the lecture group 
was 21.04 while the mean score of the 
film group was 22.46. Thus the mean 
score of the film group was 1.42 points 
higher than that of the lecture group. 
The resulting critical ratio of 1.93 is 
significant at about the five percent 
level of confidence. In other words, if 
there were no true difference between 
the methods, a difference as large as 
that obtained in the present sample 
would occur by chance one time in 
every twenty. Thus the hypothesis that 
no diifference exists between the lec- 
ture method and film method can be 
fairly safely rejected. 

We may be reasonably confident that 
the film method is superior to the more 
lengthy lecture method in presenting 
material on the topic of police report- 
ing to introductory classes in journal- 
ism. This confidence is further sup- 
ported by the studies which show the 
effectiveness of the film in other areas. 

Part of. the effectiveness of the film 
as a teaching method may well be moti- 
vational in nature. To test this hypoth- 
esis, groups of students were shown the 


oy 


film, “Police Reporter,” after which an 
attitude questionnaire was filled out. 
The groups consisted of: 
1. 25 pre-majors in their first course 
in journalism. 
27 ~pre-majors in 
course in journalism. 
70 non-journalism majors in a 
technical journalism course. 
4. 14 advanced journalism majors. 
As there were no significant differ- 
ences among the groups in their re- 
sponses to the questions, only the total 
results for the four groups are pre- 
sented: 


their third 


1. 84 percent reported the film as be- 
ing very interesting. 

16 percent reported it to be of 
slight or little interest. 

3 percent stated that they would 
have preferred a lecture. 

89 percent stated they preferred 
the film. 

8 percent stated they would have 
preferred a combination of 
lecture and film. 

3. 100 percent stated they would like 
films shown in connection 
with other topics in journal- 
ism courses. 


The results of this survey show high 
student approval of both the film and 
the method, and the desire for further 
use of films in journalism courses. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed 
out that the positive findings in this 
study relate specifically to the film, 
“Police Reporter.” However, there is 
sufficient evidence to indicate that the 
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proper use of especially prepared films 
on other topics in journalism education 
would result in more efficient learning 
in these subjects as well. The efficiency 
resulting might well save valuable time 
that could be put to better use in the 
liberal arts areas of study. The develop- 
ment and use of such films are strongly 
recommended. 
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Journalism Instruction 


Costs by Credit Hours 


BY KEEN RAFFERTY* 





WV DEAN THOMAS C. DONNELLY OF THE 
College of Arts and Sciences of the 
University of New Mexico is a sympa- 
thetic but undemonstrative administra- 
tor who had journalism as an under- 
graduate minor but whose teaching and 
administrative experience has been in 
the traditional arts and sciences fields. 

*Mr. Rafferty is chairman of the Department 


of Journalism at the University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque. 


Each year he makes a study of the stu- 
dent credit-hour cost of instruction for 
all departments, and when he discov- 
ered that his new journalism program 
cost twice as much, per credit-hour, as 
the average, he called the department’s 
attention to it. 

Department heads are used to atten- 
tion-calling where budgets are con- 
cerned, but here an investigation was 
decided to be in order. Could a figure 
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be arrived at, on the basis of cost per 
student credit-hour, which might be 
thought of as a “normal” figure from 
which schools and departments could 
work? 

The tendency often has been to look 
at total expenditures only, in examining 
costs. Among the questions asked by 
the journalism accreditation people is 
one having to do with total expendi- 
tures. Obviously total expenditures do 
not mean everything; a school with 300 
students might spend less per student 
credit-hour than a school with 100 stu- 
dents. 

Results of the survey of journalism 
schools and departments on the credit- 
hour basis form the body of this report. 

No effort was made to send the ques- 
tionnaire to every school and depart- 
ment of journalism. Forty-eight pro- 
grams were listed, all of them at state 
colleges or universities except for four 
endowed institutions, which were in- 


cluded to give some basis for compari- 
son between them and state institutions. 


Twenty-seven replies were received, 
or 56 percent. They came from the 
Universities of Alabama, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Southern Califor- 
nia, Tennessee, Texas, Washington, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming; Indiana Uni- 
versity, Kansas State College, Michigan 
State College, Montana State Univer- 
sity, the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Lehigh University, New York 
University, Northwestern University, 
and Rutgers University. 

The average nine-month cost of jour- 
nalism instruction per semester-student- 
credit-hour among the 27 institutions 
was $17.85. The basis was the academic 
year 1949-1950. Student credit-hours 
were defined as the number of hours of 
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credit per course multiplied by enroll- 
ment in the course. Totals thus arrived 
at were added and the resultant figure 
was divided into the total journalism 
budget. 

In each case the institution was 
asked whether it was on a quarter or 
semester system, and the figures re- 
ceived from those on quarter systems 
were adjusted to semester-system equiv- 
alents. 

The questionnaire required answers 
to only two questions: “How much 
does journalism cost you, for the cur- 
rent nine months, per student credit- 
hour?” and “Are you on the semester 
system? (or) quarter system?” 
There was some deviation in the bases 
used for computing costs; some did not 
use total budget, as requested, but fig- 
ured only salaries. 

On the other hand, some figures 
were unusually high because the survey 
came during a year in which some 
equipment purchases were high. Some 
equipment funds might well be signifi- 
cant, since they were apparently infre- 
quent enough so that they might be 
thought of as representing a kind of 
equipment norm for the usual items of 
upkeep, replacement, depreciation, etc. 
A few wrote that their costs were 
heavy because they are separate schools 
or colleges with large administrative 
and public-contact expenses. 


Figures from three universities were 
explained as including instructional sal- 
aries only. Another figure, $5.61, was 
so low as probably to have been arrived 
at erroneously. One figure of $48.20 
was explained as being due to unusual- 
ly high expenditures for the year for 
equipment, books, and student wages. 
In one case the respondent noted that a 
tuition fee of $11 per credit-hour is 
charged. Another figure was for the fis- 
cal year ended Aug. 31, 1949, and an- 
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INSTRUCTIONAL COSTS 


Per Student Credit-Hour 
Nine-Month (Two-semester) Basis, 


other included an allotment for the 
state press association. 

One department head wrote that stu- 
dent credit-hour costs in his journalism 
department have been running twice 
the average for other departments. This 
was true at the University of New 
Mexico, where the average was $8.98 
and journalism ran $18.23, including 
an allotment for equipment for that 
year only. 

At New Mexico, incidentally, a re- 
port based on the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1949, showed journalism’s 
$18.23 figure to be less than the ones 
for chemical engineering, Greek and 
Latin, library science, physical educa- 
tion, and pharmacy. But journalism at 
the University of New Mexico appears 
to be costing more than the averages 
in the colleges of education, engineer- 
ing, fine arts, and law. 

The conclusion is inescapable that 
journalism is much more costly than 
the traditional arts and sciences pro- 
gram—perhaps twice as costly; that 
while costs vary and are affected by 
non-recurring equipment expenditures 
and heavy administrative costs in some 
cases, on the whole a figure of from 
$15 to $20 per semester-student-credit- 
hour is normal and necessary. 


1949-50 





AVERAGE 





* Adjusted 
equivalents. 





from quarter 


basis 


to semester 


“I will strive to write the truth with complete accuracy, with no expres- 
sion of my own personal bias or opinion, in order to give the facts I tran- 
scribe the chance to be judged for themselves alone. 

“I will work to improve my own knowledge in many fields, in order that 
I may better understand the facts presented to me, and more clearly tran- 


scribe them to the reading public. 


“I will keep myself aware that my work is a service to my community, 
my nation, and my world—that I serve all men rather than myself; that 
man’s right to know, rather than the private furtherance of my own career, 
is, and must always be, the first goal of my endeavor.”—OveTa CULP 
Hossy, executive vice-president, the Houston Post, who suggests those 
words as the “Socratic Oath” for the profession of journalism. 











RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Wide Range of Research 
Needed in Radio 


YW ACCORDING TO DR. GEORGE GALLUP, 
director of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, “Research is needed in 
almost every department of radio jour- 
nalism. Although the radio industry 
was the first to make use of research, 
comparatively little progress has been 
made during the last twelve years.” 

The Council on Radio Journalism* 
has had a research committee at work 
for nearly a year trying to determine 
specifically what topics the radio indus- 
try and research organizations would 
like to have investigated. The commit- 
tee hopes that such a list will be useful 
to graduate students engaged in re- 
search. 


Some of the topics suggested are 
within the scope of thesis research for 
the master’s degree. Others can be in- 
vestigated properly only by research 
organizations or by scholars who can 
devote more attention than is usually 
required in master’s studies. Some of 
the questions are policy matters, not re- 
search topics. 

Dr. Wilbur Schramm, director of the 
Institute of Communications Research 
at the University of Illinois, recom- 


*Established 1945 by joint action of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters and the Amer- 
ican Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism. 


mends a cooperative approach to some 
of the topics. He suggests that the co- 
operation be largely in terms of routine 
fact-gathering, measuring, or test-giv- 
ing, and the design and interpretation 
of the research be left to some central 
person who knows what it is all about. 
He commented further: 


I don’t think you will get much by 
telling the schools of journalism that 
research in perception is needed. This is 
parallel to the great rush of the schools 
to do “research” in readability using the 
Flesch formula. The result was a mass 
of purely mechanical work which ad- 
vanced our knowledge of readability 
not one inch. The people who did this 
work knew it was needed, but were not 
competent to look below the surface of 
the mechanical measurements. 


From the radio industry’s viewpoint, 
research investigators should avoid 
using students as subjects. This is the 
advice of Kenneth Baker, director of 
research for the National Association 
of Broadcasters: 


When it develops that the subjects or 
respondents in the experiment are col- 
lege students. the value of the study to 
the radio industry almost completely 
disappears. Methodologically, such stud- 
ies may have some merit and certainly 
for pilot studies they have distinct ad- 
vantages. It is only when someone tries 
to project onto the total population the 
results of these studies that it gets into 
difficulty. I do not mean to imply that 
college students cannot actively take 
part in such experiments. Where inter- 
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viewing is required, I would by all 
means suggest that it be done by college 
students under proper and close super- 
vision. I know of no better way for 
journalists to become intimately ac- 
quainted with the public to whom they 
will ultimately write (or speak) than 
this doorbell-pushing interview proce- 
dure. 


Among others who suggested the 
topics for research were: William A. 
Reynolds, research associate for the 
National Broadcasting Company; Arch- 
ibald M. Crossley, Inc.; Richard J. 
Puff, director of research for the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System, Inc.; Gordon 
M. Connelly, special representative for 
the National Opinion Research Center; 
Francis H. Russell, director of the Of- 
fice of Public Affairs, Department of 
State; Al Gordon, news director for 
KFWB, Holloywood, Calif.; Sheldon 
Peterson, director of news and special 
events, KLZ, Denver; Jack Krueger, 
news editor, WIMJ, Milwaukee; Orrin 
Melton, news director of KSOO, Sioux 
Falls, S. D.; J. Edgar Kirk, news direc- 
tor, WPTF, Raleigh, N. C.; F. O. Car- 
ver, Jr., news director, WSJS, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; Jim Bormann, director 
of news, WMT, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger, University of 
Wisconsin; Edward Jones, Syracuse 
University, members of the radio jour- 
nalism staff, University of Illinois; O. J. 
Bue, Montana State University; and 
members of the Council on Radio 
Journalissn. 

The largest category, as might be ex- 
pected, is audience studies. Questions 
for research in radio advertising were 
submitted, but since they were related 
only indirectly to radio journalism, they 
are omitted from this list. The research 
suggestions for television indicate how 
rapidly that phase of the industry has 
developed within the year. 

The CRJ committee hopes that this 
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list will help stimulate more construc- 
tive research and that future lists will 
be more inclusive and suggestive than 
the initial effort. 


LISTENER OR AUDIENCE STUDIES 


What is the listener acceptance of com- 
pletely edited arid rewritten newscasts... 
how do audiences react to thorough prep- 
aration of newscasts and how do they re- 
act to the use of straight wire copy on the 
air? (In connection with this, the financial 
value to management of a news staff and 
news writers should be studied to deter- 
mine whether a good newsroom pays off 
commercially. Management itself should 
be consulted for a partial answer, at least.) 


What is the listener acceptance of an 
educational news program which informs 
and analyzes objectively? (This would ex- 
clude many of the commentator-type pro- 
grams.) 


Can listeners differentiate between fact 
and opinion when the two are interwoven 
in a news script? 


Is there any general pattern throughout 
the nation in the broadcast time of the top 
news broadcast of the day, such as early 
morning, noon, evening, or bedtime? 


How much detail and how many items 
are preferred in newscasts? 


What is the audience preference as to 
speed of information as opposed to accu- 
racy? 

Which is more desirable, the 5, 10, or 
15-minute newscast? Approximately how 
much time should be devoted to a story, 
i. e., what is the saturation point of listen- 
er interest? 


Is the listener shocked to hear such 
terms as “rape,” “suicide,” etc., or has he 
come to expect to hear these terms used? 


Should emphasis be placed on “local 
news” except in newscasts devoted exclu- 
sively to “local news”? 


What is the social composition of radio 
listeners—in other words, a study of the 
population segments that are included 
among the people who listen regularly to 
all kinds of radio shows, in contrast to 
those who do very little radio listening, or 
the people who listen largely to a specific 
type of radio programs, such as news- 
casts, soap operas, or comedy shows? 
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How about the non-listener? Who is he 
and why does he not listen? 


What percentage of listening time taken 
by the individual alone is devoted to vari- 
ous types of programs? (This topic could 
be expanded to provide an inventory of 
the consumption habits for the various 
media. ) 


What are the diverse radio tastes on 
lines of geographic sections and urban and 
rural populations? How about conformity 
in radio tastes? 


Do people who listen in summertime to 
automobile or portable radios differ in 
their radio tastes from their wintertime 
tastes or from other people not in the 
habit of listening much to these kinds of 
radios? 


Does the present system of measuring 
audiences in terms of families give differ- 
ent results than those which are based 
upon individual listening? 

How much impression does subcon- 
scious listening to the radio make? What 
are the impression values of different 
types of programs and different program 
items? 

What is the relation of radio listening 
to reading of magazines, books, or seeing 
movies? How does this vary by age 
groups? 

What are the preferences for a specific 
program type broken down by urban and 
rural, age groups, income groups, sex? 


What is the effect of age on program 
preference? (Genetic studies of individuals 
over a period of time, or cross-sectional 
studies of various age segments.) What 
changes will be needed because of the 
older age group which is increasing in size 
and importance every year? 

Is there a formula for listenability that 
will apply to the radio field? 


What principles 
“hearability”? 

Is there a difference between the listener 
tastes in news programs of men and wom- 
en, and if so, what are the major charac- 
teristics? 

What is the effect of heard news on 
listener attitudes as distinguished from 
read news on readers’ attitudes? 


may be set up for 


Why do listeners select certain items in 
a newscast above other items? Wuy are 
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some remembered and others not? What 
are the cues that trigger perception? What 
are the strength and nature of cues? How 
can cues be placed inside items for maxi- 
mum effect? What are the thresholds of 
attention and interest? What is the effect 
of different treatments on the thresholds? 


What are the sex differences in the use 
of newscasts? What are the different eco- 
nomic situations and their effect on news- 
cast listening? What is the effect of differ- 
ent educational levels on newscast listen- 
ing? What are the different interests, atten- 
tiveness, and needs of audiences at differ- 
ent hours of day and days of week? 


What do listeners depend on newscasts 
for? How do they combine their newscast 
knowledge with newspaper knowledge? 


Do newscasts bulk larger or smaller in 
the information pattern as listeners grow 
older? 


What do newscasts mean to the infor- 
mation of rural people as compared to city 
people? 

When listeners have to miss newscasts 
for a time, what do they miss as contrast- 
ed with what they miss when they have to 
do without newspapers for a time? 


METHODS AND CONTENT 


How is comprehension related to format 
of news programs? 

What is the impact of wire or tape- 
recorded on-the-spot broadcasts compared 
with regular newscasts? 

What are the current practices in the 
use of local news on AM stations, FM sta- 
tions, and dual news programs on AM and 
FM stations under single ownership? 

What is the degree of cooperation of 
news-gathering staffs of radio stations and 
newspapers owned and operated by the 
same management? 

What are the most successful methods 
of organizing a string of correspondents? 


What is the listener preference in the 


news announcer’s style of presentation, 
i.e., the informal, conversational style of 
reading as opposed to a formal, authori- 
tative presentation? 

What factors determine a good news- 
cast, i.e., the source of the news, writing, 
pace, voice? Or what combinations make 
for good newscasts? 
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Is radio news filling a particular need 
or desire of the citizen? 

How does the air diet compare to the 
printed diet? What is available, on the 
average day and at different times, to 
listeners of various kinds? How much 
overlapping is there between casts and 
papers? How much agreement is there in 
the selection of lead items and of items in 
general? What seem to be the determi- 
nants by which a news editor tries to fit 
his cast to his audience? What is the rela- 
tion of newscast content to the educa- 
tional level of the audience? 

What type of programming or treat- 
ment of documentary materials is most 
effective in assuring a wide audience and 
in leaving a permanent impression upon 
an audience? 

Would more regular scheduling or 
shorter documentary programs expand 
audiences for documentary programs? 

What are the effects of increasingly bet- 
ter educated citizens upon radio program- 
ming? How far can radio go in raising the 
cultural level of the whole population, 
thereby partially satisfying presently bet- 
ter-educated groups as well? 


EDITORIALIZING 

Do commentators perform the major 
function of editorializing, or are there oth- 
er elements in radio broadcasting which 
also perform this function? 

How much editorializing is actually oc- 
curring in radio? How does radio edito- 
rializing compare with that indulged in by 
newspapers and magazines? 

Do listeners think it would be a good 
or a bad thing for radio stations to express 
an editorial opinion over the air (as news- 
papers do on editorial pages)? What is 
the best way of airing editorial opinions? 

How does the “fairness” of the news 
media compare? On what basis do con- 
sumers of news rate one medium fairer 
than another? 

Is editorialization accepted as straight 
fact in radio? 

Are radio listeners less critical of what 
they hear than newspaper readers are of 
what they read? 

What part does personality play in lis- 
tener acceptance of reliability? 

What part is radio playing in broaden- 
ing popular understanding of foreign af- 
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fairs? To what extent is current broad- 
casting meeting the need of programs de- 
signed to evaluate and give perspective to 
foreign affairs developments? 


Does radio or any other medium actu- 
ally mold popular opinion, or does it 
merely crystallize opinion on topics which 
are unstructured in people’s minds? Is 
there a tendency for people to listen to or 
to read only those things which conform 
to their present attitudes, or is there a 
point at which the media can crystallize 
attitudes as yet unstructured? 


How can the ear be kept honest? What 
are the factors that cause misunderstand- 
ing? 

TELEVISION 
What are the quantitative and qualita- 


tive aspects of the impact of television 
upon radio listening? 


What are the effects in given localities 
of the greater time available to local ad- 
vertising because of television? How do 
patterns of local sales effectiveness com- 
pare with national studies? 

What effect has telecasting of sports 
events on attendance? 


What devices are the most effective in 
presenting television news? 


What effect does the introduction of a 
television receiver into the family have on 
reading of all kinds? 

FLoyp K. BASKETTE, 
Chairman, CRJ 
University of Colorado 


Nebraska Develops Sample 
For Newspaper Surveys 


W> AS IT ENGAGES IN AN INCREASING 
number of studies in newspaper per- 
formance, content analysis, editorial at- 
titudes and plant facilities among publi- 
cations within the state, the University 
of Nebraska School of Journalism has 
found it useful to develop a cross-sec- 
tion sample list of newspapers as a 
means of making its surveys more near- 
ly representative. Although the sampl- 
ing is restricted to projects involving 
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quantitative data, it has proved highly 
useful in a number of course projects 
for students and research projects for 
faculty. 

The sample was obtained by con- 
structing two statistical arrays—the first 
being made up of circulation groupings 
in units of 100. All papers under 200 
circulation were listed in one group, all 
of those 201-300 circulation in the next 
group, and so on. The number of papers 
in each group then converted into a 
percentage of the total array, and a sim- 
ilar percentage of newspapers used in 
the sample was taken from each cir- 
culation group. 

The second array grouped newspa- 
pers by counties, to take population 
density and trade area relationships into 
consideration. Each county in the state 
made a group, and all newspapers in 
that county were listed. A re-grouping 
was then made, bringing together all 
counties having the same number of 
publications within their borders. From 
this second grouping, percentages were 
derived and a representative number of 
papers selected for the sample. 

For instance, it was found that 7 
percent of all weekly newspapers in the 
state were in the circulation group of 
801-900. Accordingly, 7 percent of the 
sample was taken from newspapers in 
that size. Similarly, 26 percent of all 
counties in the state have only one 
newspaper published within their bor- 
ders, so a corresponding percentage of 
the sample was taken from newspapers 
in these counties. 

The sample was then weighted to ac- 
count for additional sociometric factors 
such as concentration of population in 
the eastern half of the state; the com- 
petitive status of weekly papers pub- 
lished in the same county with a daily; 
the special status of mass-circulation 
suburban weeklies and of abnormally 
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large trade territory in western ranch 
lands, etc. 

The sample list is referred to when- 
ever a class project is planned, or when 
one or more faculty members inaugu- 
rates a research project involving quan- 
titative study of Nebraska journalism. 
Different newspapers are used on suc- 
cessive projects to avoid burdening the 
same publishers with questionnaires and 
to offset occasional disconformities in 
the samples; in changing the individual 
publications in the list, of course, care 
is taken to preserve the correct percent- 
ages of circulation size and geographic 
distribtution, etc. The arrays are re- 
constructed every two years to allow for 
circulation changes, founding of new 
papers and discontinuing of old ones, 
etc. 

Class projects involving use of the 
sample have included these: A survey 
of publisher attitudes toward copy-mat 
services, by the class in newspaper ad- 
vertising; a tabulation of advertising 
volume for the past quarter-century, 
using back issues on file in the library 
of the Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety, by the same class; circulation 
trends over a period of 25 years, using 
back volumes of Ayer’s directory, by 
the class in newspaper management; 
makeup and headline practices, by the 
class in typography; picture policies and 
facilities, by the class in news photo- 
graphy. 

The sample is part of a detailed in- 
ventory which the School of Journalism 
is building up of all phases of news- 
paper activity in Nebraska. Historical 
records on each newspaper in the state, 
trade area information, financial data, 
and other information are being gather- 
ed for this inventory. A representative 
of the School of Journalism is included 
in the field program being set up by the 
University of Nebraska commitee on 
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community problems and development, 
which is planning an extensive research 
program utilizing some of the materials 
of this inventory. 

WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 
University of Nebraska 


Weekly Newspaper Coverage 
Studied at Rutgers 


@ THE IMPORTANCE OF WEEKLY NEWS- 
papers for covering markets is pointed 
up in “Weekly Newspaper Coverage In 
New Jersey,” issued as the sixth study 
of a series by the Press Research Service 
of the School of Journalism, Rutgers 
University. 

The report, made by Professor Wil- 
liam H. Boyenton, covers a group of 34 
weeklies in New Jersey, all ABC papers, 
as to total circulations, typical circula- 
tion, a geographical breakdown of each 
paper’s distribution, and the proportion 
of the state’s market served by these 
weeklies. The author concludes that the 
weekly publisher should enter the arena 
of competition along with representa- 
tives of ali media seeking advertising 
patronage “with his head and his chin 
up. He has what it takes.” 

Professor Boyenton’s analysis shows 
that these weeklies alone, which include 
only a sixth of weeklies in New Jersey, 
amply cover towns and cities of varying 


sizes having a total population of 518, 
190, or 12.5 percent of the state. 


Total circulation of the weeklies is 
160,289 net paid, of which 103,629 
copies are distributed in their 32 towns 
of publication. Trading-zone circulation 
is treated as circulation within respec- 
tive counties of publication, in lack of 
definite market-zoning information for 
the great majority of weeklies, including 
those which are audited. Were it possi- 
ble to define the trading territories, 
which the author feels it is not on the 
basis of available information, the 34 
weeklies appear to cover 18 percent of 
the state’s population, and possibly 
more. 


The study contains a table of 32 lo- 
cal populations and occupied dwelling 
units, and the 34 circulations broken 
down as to distribution in town of pub- 
lication, county of publication, and out- 
side the county. Medians for the group 
show the following as typical: popula- 
tion of town 12,256; circulation oi 
weekly 4,449; coverage of occupied 
dwelling units in town 83 percent; per- 
centage of circulation within county of 
publication 91.9 percent. 

Copy of the study, free, may be ob- 
tained from the Press Research Service, 
School of Journalism, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N. J. 





The press . 


provides the mechanism of public accusation and pun- 


ishment. Newspapers are competitive. They print what is news, unless it is 
libelous. And they have an obligation to print the news, savory or unsavory. 
Undeniably, accusations made in Congress or its committees are news. 
They are also privileged, and can be printed without legal responsibility. 
However, the mechanics of the daily press does not include safeguards for 
the individual akin to those of our courts. There is no means by which 
hearsay, for example, is segregated from genuine evidence. Newspapers 
thus become the tools, often the reluctant tools, of unscrupulous legislators. 
—WILLIAM H. HEssLer, “Ordeal by Headline,” in the Reporter, June 6. 


1950. 
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BOOKS FOR THE ARMY: THE ARMY LI- 
BRARY SERVICE IN THE SECOND 
Wor_p War. By John Jamieson. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1950. xvi + 335 pp. $4.50. 


&% RIGHT AFTER PEARL HARBOR, JOUR- 
nalism “joined up” for the duration, 
and we had scores if not hundreds of 
regimental, divisional and camp papers, 
and even the large papers such as Yank 
and Stars and Stripes. It all proved we 
had a reading army. The printed and 
written word was one of the principal 
weapons in the fight against boredom 
and homesickness. It was a key factor 
in keeping up the morale of the service- 
man no matter where he might be— 
from Boston to Bombay, from Attu to 
Antwerp. Papers, books, magazines 
and letters were a mighty quadrumvi- 
rate in beating down the forces of 
ennui. 

The late Ernie Pyle used to write in 
his daily dispatches of how the men in 
uniform loved to read in order to get 
their minds off their problems and sur- 
roundings. Mr. Jamieson here has given 
us a readable, fascinating account of 
the Army Library Service, from first to 
last. It is not written in the heavy or 
pedantic style in which literature about 
books and reading too often is garbed. 
The pages are constantly livened with 
anecdotes and illustrations drawn from 
all parts of the globe dealing with 
books and their distripution. 

We learn, for example, that during 
the war years some 25 million hard- 
bound and 200 million paperbound 
books were purchased or donated for 
distribution to soldiers all over the 
world. These figures become more 
meaningful when we pause to remem- 
ber that the Library of Congress only 
has five million books on its shelves. 
Approximately 1,200 civilian librarians 
served for a year or more in army li- 
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braries in the United States and over- 
seas during the war years. 

This volume has numerous references 
to newspapers and the Fourth Estate 
generally, and a great deal about mag- 
azines, scattered through its pages. It 
has chapters on such topics as: “Book 
Distribution in the Pacific Theaters,” 
“Armed Services Editions,” “The Euro- 
pean Theater,” “Censorship and the 
Soldier Voting Law,” and “The West- 
ern Pacific.” Some 275 pages comprise 
text-material for 18 chapters, and 60 
pages for appendix, notes and index. 

Every reporter or newspaperman 
would enjoy reading this book, and if 
saw service himself, whether at home 
or overseas, it would bring back a flood 
of memories. We can only wish that 
Mr. Jamieson had somehow managed 
to include a chapter or two on books in 
other branches of the service, such as 
the Navy and Marine Corps. 

The author studied at Johns Hopkins 
University, was drafted early in the 
war, and rose through the ranks in the 
Army Library Service from GI library 
assistant at an Army post to become 
one of the principal assistants to the 
Chief of the Library Section, U. S. 
Army. Mr. Jamieson is now editor of 
general publications for the H. W. Wil- 
son Company. 

CEDRIC LARSON 
New York City 


FROM CAVE PAINTING TO COMIC STRIP. 
By Lancelot Hogben. New York: 
Chanticleer Press. 1949, 286 pp. Ill. 
$5. 


W FROM THE CAVE PAINTING TO THE 
comic strip is over 25,000 years. Yet 
human communication was alrcady 
ancient when the earliest surviving ani- 
mal painting—still sharp and_ surpris- 
ingly beautiful—was put on a cave wall 
in southern Europe. Communication is 
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as old as human society, and there was 
something that might be called human 
society upwards of 100,000 years be- 
fore the cave paintings. What hap- 
pened to communication in those 1,000 
centuries during the dawn of language 
and the growth of pictorial symbols is 
something that the theoretical linguist 
and the cultural anthropologist can only 
conjecture; but from the cave paintings 
to the present, man left a trail. 


For the 20-25,000 years between the 
cave paintings and the development of 
the alphabet, the trail is faint indeed. 
For the 3,000 years between the alpha- 
bet and the development of printing 
from cast and movable type, the trail 
is increasingly clear. But most of the 
things we talk about in schools of jour- 
nalism and communications are of the 
last 500 years—the last five minutes of 
man’s day thus far on earth. 


Mr. Hogben sets out to fill in this 
time-table. He dips lovingly into the 


early centuries when pictures were 
magic, when man began to find it nec- 


essary to devise marks to keep track of . 


time, when landownership became too 
big a job for even the oldest inhabitant 
to remember and, therefore, it was nec- 
essary to devise symbols to keep the 
records. His sections on the origins of 
calendars and of number systems are 
full of insights. The nearer he comes to 
the present, the fewer the insights. His 
treatment of alphabet and printing is 
not exciting, and his contribution to the 
years of mass communication is quite 
dependent on secondary sources. 
When he comes to the concluding 
chapter, however, he tosses away the 
long quotations (from such sources as 
Marston on the comics) and begins to 
lay around him in typical Hogben 
style. He declares we are misusing our 
knowledge of communication if we do 
not institute a world-wide literacy pro- 
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gram as a prelude to federal world 
government and peace. He says that we 
are getting only a fraction of the poten- 
tial good from motion pictures and 
other picture communications. Modern 
man should “take the curiosity of child- 
hood seriously,” feed that curiosity 
with visual aids and pictorial puzzles 
that lead to learning, and thus speed up 
the process of education. Only by such 
a use of visual aids, he says, can we 
hope to meet the vast need for educa- 
tion in a democracy. “All the exposi- 
tory talent which a modern democracy 
can afford to enlist in the service of 
education should therefore be engaged 
in exploiting the new instruments of 
visual education’”—rather than in di- 
rect classroom teaching. 


Frankly, this is not top-grade Hog- 
ben. It is a step below Mathematics for 
the Million and Science for the Citizen. 
But even less-than-top-grade Hogben is 
good reading. And if the prose were 
much less interesting than it is, still 
this would be an admirable book be- 
cause of its pictures. Hogben’s prose is 
a sound-track for what is probably the 
most interesting collection of pictures 
on the history of communication ever 
put into a book. The illustrations were 
selected by Marie Neurath, director of 
the Isotype Institute of London, who 
with Otto Neurath of Vienna did some 
of the best research on the effectiveness 
of pictures in teaching. From the color 
plate of the 20,000-year-old bison on 
the cave walls of Altamira, Spain, to 
the modern isotype teaching charts in 
six-color offset lithography, the pictures 
are superbly chosen and well placed on 
the pages and in the text. There are 20 
color plates and 211 black and whites. 
They make a beautiful and fascinating 
volume. 

WILBUR SCHRAMM 
University of Illinois 
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POLITICS AND THE PRess, c. 1780-1850. 
By A. Aspinall. London: Home & 
Van Thal Ltd. 1949. xv + 511 pp. 
42 s. 


&% THE AUTHOR, WHO IS A PROFESSOR 
of modern history at the University of 
Reading, tells the story of how the Brit- 
ish newspaper “contrived to emanci- 
pate itself from the control of the poli- 
ticians during the first half of the 19th 
century.” The 18th century witnessed 
the destruction of most of the legal con- 
trols on the press, but not until 1840 
did the press of England free itself 
from political attachments and become 
an independent instrument of public in- 
formation and enlightenment. 

Professor Aspinall traces this march 
toward emancipation in great detail, 
culling his information from a wide va- 
riety of manuscript sources. In fact, the 
main lines of his thesis are occasionally 
obscured by the wealth of detail with 
which each step is documented. 

The newspapers of London had suc- 
cessfully established themselves as po- 
tent political weapons in the early years 
of George III, and succeeding minis- 
ters had attempted by one method or 
another to obtain a “favorable press” as 
an important factor in maintaining their 
position. Among the methods employed 
by political groups were direct subsi- 
dies, indirect subsidies in the form of 
government advertising, purchase and 
circulation of newspapers gratis, hired 
political writers, assistance from the 
post office in distribution, and the fur- 
nishing of government news to friendly 
papers. 

The day had passed when the gov- 
ernment felt free to employ the tradi- 
tional 17th and 18th century methods 
of press control, prosecutions for libel, 
restrictions on parliamentary reporting, 
and direct censorship. The early 19th 
century methods were more subtle but 
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in most cases were nonetheless effective 
in subjecting the press to political con- 
trol. 

Within the period staked out by Pro- 
fessor Aspinall a definite sequence of 
changes in the relation of the press to 
government can be traced. “In 1784 a 
ministerial newspaper could be defined 
as a paper which was in the pay of the 
Treasury. In return for a secret service 
allowance and priority of intelligence, 
the proprietors undertook to publish 
paragraphs sent from Government de- 
partments.” (p. 202) In 1814 a minis- 
terial paper was no longer necessarily 
in the pay of the Treasury. Newspapers 
at the close of the Napoleonic wars had 
become sufficiently prosperous and 
therefore sufficiently independent of 
government support. By this time a 
ministerial paper was one which was 
not directly subsidized but which sup- 
ported the ministry and in return re- 
ceived special favors such as news and 
government advertisements. By 1840 
the leading journals had established 
their complete independence. They de- 
clined to play a game of support in re- 
turn for favors because it had become 
apparent that the most successful news- 
papers were those which took an inde- 
pendent line on government problems 
and which owed allegiance only to the 
public which they served. 


The story of the emancipation of the 
press in England is dramatically pre- 
sented. Its significance to the develop- 
ment of democratic principles of gov- 
ernment is obvious. 


Nowhere else in the world was the 
press to become as free and indepen- 
dent as it was in England. In the United 
States the complete emancipation of 
the press from political controls did not 
occur until well past the middle of the 
century. On the continent of Europe 
the press continued under political dom- 
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ination until well into the 20th century 
and it is not clear whether even today 
it has emancipated itself from political 
support. 

The excellent study by Hanson, Gov- 
ernment and the Press, published in 
1936, covers the period 1695-1760. 
Professor Aspinall’s work extends from 
1780 to 1850. An adequate study of the 
relation of the press to government in 
the eventful 20 years between 1760 and 
1780 is urgently needed to fill in the 
gap. 

F. S. SIEBERT 
University of Illinois 


VOICE IN THE WEsT: Biography of a 
Pioneer Newspaper. By Wendell J. 
Ashton. New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. 1950. xv + 424 pp. $5. 


W THE DESERET NEWS OF SALT LAKE 
City is a journal of many dictinctions. 

It is one of the oldest newspapers in 
the United States. 

It is the oldest newspaper west of the 
Missouri River. 

It is one of the few newspapers to be 
published successfully by a church or- 
ganization over a long period. 

It is a journal widely recognized for 
its high quality. 

On June 15, 1950 the Deseret News 
reached its 100th birthday, and in 
Voice in the West Mr. Ashton tells the 
story of its first century. 

It is a thrilling story, full of drama 
and color, but only by reading imagi- 
natively can one get much of this from 
the book. 

For the author disavows what he 
calls “dramatic license.” He prefers, he 
says, to “stay with the recorded and 
spoken facts.” 

The result is a book packed with 
facts. So much so that it is difficult for 
the human qualities of this great jour- 
nal of the Far West to shine through. 
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And many of the details, while un- 
doubtedly of great interest to residents 
of Utah and members of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, clog 
the story for the general reader. 

Moreover, Mr. Ashton’s style is at 
times rough and pedestrian. 

The Deseret News is an organ of the 
Mormon church. Its name “Deseret” 
comes from the Book of Mormon and 
means honey bee. As such, it bas chron- 
icled the struggle of the Mormon peo- 
ple to hew out a niche for themselves 
in the desert areas of the mountain 
West. 

But the News has also been a gen- 
eral newspaper, serving the people of 
the Intermountain country and com- 
peting with other journals for coverage 
of the news and for circulation. 

In its early days, the paper went 
through all the difficulties of any Far 
Western pioneer journal, as well as 
some special ones because it was a 


Mormon church publication. 
Stimulated by the need of the new 

settlement, so far from the East, for 

news, Brigham Young, Mormon church 


leader, had a Ramage hand press 
freighted from the East over the Rock- 
ies by ox cart in 1849. 

Then came the problem of getting 
news in the isolated settlement and 
readers to buy the paper. Almost any 
commodity was accepted for subscrip- 
tions as the News began its life. 

Early editors were appointed by 
Young. Then, as later, all or nearly all 
the editors were stalwarts of the church, 
sO important was the publication of the 
News regarded by church heads. 

A paper supply was a great problem, 
and led to the establishment of a mill 
to produce newsprint for the News. 
The Mormon people were used to do- 
ing things for themselves, and they ap- 
plied that ingenuity to their newspaper. 
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The News, Mr. Ashton says, was 
“the organ of a well-organized, peace- 
ful, agricultural people who had settled 
in the mountains for religious free- 
dom.” This made the paper the “voice 
of a people struggling in a desolate des- 
ert for their lives and for a church 

So the News covered much informa- 
tion to help these people maintain their 
liberty, both economic and spiritual. It 
became literally a textbook on how to 
conquer the desert. 

When less than 10 years old, the 
News fled for its life to a town south of 
Salt Lake City, as the United States 
army marched into Utah. There it was 
published for four months until the dis- 
pute was settled, when it returned to its 
home city. 

But with the same spirit which en- 
abled the Mormon people to establish 
a culture of their own in the inhospi- 
table desert, the News survived its early 
difficulties and grew in strength along 
with Utah and the Intermountain West. 

As it reached its 100th birthday, it 
launched an expansion program 
throughout Utah and _ neighboring 
states which has almost doubled its cir- 
culation, a fitting climax to its first 
century. 

Mr. Ashton’s chronicle is a fine con- 
tribution to the growing list of histories 
of journalism in the Far West. 

A. L. HIGGINBOTHAM 
University of Nevada 


PREJUDICE AND THE PREss: A Restate- 
ment of the Principle of Freedom of 
the Press with Specific Reference to 
the Hutchins-Luce Commission. By 
Frank Hughes. New York: The De- 
vin-Adair Company. 642 pp. $6. 

YW THIS VOLUME OF SOME 225,000 

words is a reply to a small book of 

about 33,000 words published three 


years ago under the title, A Free and 
Responsible Press. The latter was the 
“report” of a group of scholars ap- 
pointed by Chancellor Robert M. 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
on the status of freedom of the press in 
the United States. The group was 
named by Hutchins, who served as its 
chairman, “The Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press”; and its meeting and 
investigations were financed by a gift 
of $200,000 from Henry R. Luce, pub- 
lisher of Time, Life and Fortune, with 
a supplement of $15,000 from Encyclo- 
paedia Brittanica, Inc. 

The author of Prejudice and the 
Press says that “this book is the result 
of three years’ study and research, de- 
voted to what began as an ordinary 
newspaper assignment.” He is a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Chicago Tribune, 
and the result of that original assign- 
ment was the story which was used as 
the basis of Milton Mayer’s “How to 
Read the Chicago Tribune” in Harper's 
for April 1949. The present reviewer 
thought the Mayer article pretty devas- 
tating; having now read Mr. Hughes’ 
reply to that article in an appendix to 
the volume under review, he is con- 
vinced that Mr. Mayer was neither fair 
nor accurate. 

Prejudice and the Press is, in many 
respects, an unfortunate performance. 
The “smear” devices of bad propa- 
ganda are all too apparent; there is 
much that is only distantly relevant to 
the main issue, however important it 
may be to Chicago Tribune policy; and 
faults of wordiness and repetition de- 
tract from the force of the argument. 

Many readers will be repelled by the 
attack on the professional characters of 
all the scholars who made up the 
Hutchins commission. The chief tech- 
nique employed is to list organizations 
with which these men have been con- 
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nected at some time or other, and 
which have now been blacklisted by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
or the similar committee of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature, or some other agen- 
cy of national or state government. 
While these blacklists may have certain 
values, they tend to imply rather too 
much when used unscrupulously, and 
many newspaper readers are coming to 
feel sympathetic with President Tru- 
man’s “pain in the neck” over all this 
talk about reputable men having be- 
longed to suspected groups. Mr. 
Hughes’ attack on Chancellor Hutchins 
goes much further; it embodies the 
Tribune’s case against morals and ide- 
ologies at the University of Chicago 
and recounts the Illinois legislative in- 
vestigations into those matters. 


One might go on pointing out Mr. 
Hughes’ ineptitudes and prejudices and 
occasional little slips, but his book must 
not be dismissed so lightly. 


Prejudice and the Press cannot be 
shrugged off. It presents a considerable 
body of authentic material, with cita- 
tions and some documentation, which 
goes to the heart of the issues discussed 
in A Free and Responsible Press and 
which upsets many of the too facile 
generalizations of the group responsible 
for that “report.” Mr. Hughes discloses 
in detail the inadequacy of the investi- 
gations of the group by an analysis of 
its procedures. His chapter on “The 
Myth of the Golden Age” is a strong 
presentation of some of the vices and 
inadequacies of the early American 
press, now happily outgrown, but per- 
versely disregarded by the Hutchins 
group, who wished to show that the 
news situation in America has grown 
worse since those early days—a ridicu- 
lous thesis. The chapter “Monopoly or 
Fantasy?” gathers together many well 
attested facts to controvert effectively 
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the commission’s argument that “the 
flow of news and opinion” is seriously 
limited in modern America. 

Other chapters and sections are 
equally valuable. Thus, despite its 
faults, its occasional literary uncouth- 
ness, and its Tribune-isms (such as the 
attack on the United Nations), Preju- 
dice and the Press should be placed on 
the shelf alongside the smaller book 
which it attacks and, in many instances, 
effectively controverts. 

FRANK LUTHER Mott* 
University of Missouri 


It’s LIBEL OR CONTEMPT IF YOU PRINT 
It. By Leon R. Yankwich. Los An- 
geles: Parker & Company. 1950. 612 
pp. $8.50. 


WY DON’T LET THE SIZE OF THIS BOOK 
discourage you. The text type is large, 
the margins are wide, and the content 
is understandable and interesting. 

As its title indicates, this book is 
devoted primarily to newspaper libel 
and contempt of court. Also included in 
the fifteen chapters are discussions of 
freedom of the press and restrictions 
and obligations of the press. 

Reading this book you get the feel- 
ing you are sitting in an easy chair in 
Judge Yankwich’s court chamber, lis- 
tening to the judge discuss libel issues 
as he has observed them from the 
bench. 

Here’s a sample of his conversational 
style: 

Not every false charge is libel. 

The charge must be of such a nature 
that a court can presume—as a matter 
of law—that it will tend to disgrace 
and degrade a person, or hold him up to 
public hatred, contempt, or ridicule, or 


cause him to be shunned or avoided. 
It must be one tending to lower him 


*Reprinted by permission of the author and 
the publisher from New York Herald-Tribune 
Book Review, July 2, 1950. 
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in the opinion of men whose standard 

of opinion the court can properly recog- 

nize. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, the cream 
of the book is “An Illustrative Case 
Book” in the chapter, “Libelous or Not 
Libelous.” This section contains 110 
cases. These include those that have 
been held to be libelous, those holding 
that the language was such that a jury 
might consider them libelous, and those 
that have been held not to be libelous. 
The cases illustrate both libel and slan- 
der. 

Editors and students of press law 
should profit from the judge’s explana- 
tion of certainty in the law of libel, 
words charging lawful acts, answering 
libel with libel, and the libel in court. 


The other chapters deal with libel 
against a corporation, defenses, crimi- 
nal libel, press freedom, contempt, 
crime news, and libel in advertisements. 


The author is a United States dis- 
trict judge and former newspaper at- 
torney. He is author of “Essays in the 
Law of Libel” (1929), now out of print; 
commentaries on the federal rules of 
criminal procedure; and a chapter on 
libel and slander in W. Jefferson Davis, 
Radio Law (1929). 


Perhaps there is significance in the 
fact that two recent books on law of the 
press and radio are by Californians. 
Both the Yankwich book and Moser 
and Lavine’s Radio and the Law (1947) 
were published by Parker and Company 
of Los Angeles. Western cases thus get 


due attention. In Judge Yankwich’s 
book, the author relies heavily on Cal- 
ifornia cases, probably to the neglect 
of outstanding cases from other parts 
of the nation. The judge omits, for in- 
stance, Pavesich v. New England Life 
Insurance Company in his brief discus- 
sion of privacy. The right to be let alone 
is a sub-topic of seven pages in the 
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chapter on “Miscellaneous Forms of 
Libel.” 

The book has limitations for class- 
room use. It neglects copyright; only 
slightly touches upon radio defamation; 
gives space to the historic struggle for 
press freedom, but neglects handbill or- 
dinances; and gives too little attention 
to trade libel, administrative laws af- 
fecting the press, and legal notices. 

Footnotes are at the back of the 
chapters. This arrangement has advan- 
tages and disadvantages. This reader 
found it awkward to have to refer to the 
end of the chapter, especially to find 
the titles of cases mentioned in the text. 
The bibliographical index refers to none 
of the existing textbooks on law of the 
press. 

In his preface, the author says his 
book tells newspapers what they can do, 
under the penalties of the law of libel 
and contempt, and still perform their 
dominant function in our free society. 
It does exactly that and thereby deserves 
a place on the journalist’s bookshelf. 

FLoypD K. BASKETTE 
University of Colorado 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND FOREIGN 
Poticy. By Gabriel A. Almond. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 1950. x + 269 pp. $3.75. 

WY THE PSYCHOLOGICAL POTENTIAL IN 

an America that has been forced to 

drastically reshape its foreign policy in 
the brief space of a decade is the theme 
developed by Mr. Almond in this vol- 
ume which he wrote as a member of 
the Institute of International Studies at 

Yale. 

What emerges is an interesting and 
stimulating analysis of what may be 
the most serious problem facing a na- 
tion caught in the ice jam of a cold 
war—the existence of foreign policy 
attitudes among the American people 
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which lack intellectual structure and 
factual content. This produces, accord- 
ing to the author, a reaction to foreign 
policy developments which can be de- 
scribed “as one of mood.” 

Mr. Almond follows four steps in his 
analysis: (1) an examination of the en- 
vironment in which Americans must 
make foreign policy decisions, (2) a 
description of trends of culture and 
character in the past, (3) a discussion 
of fluctuations in mass moods and at- 
titudes since the close of World War II, 
and (4) the role of the foreign policy 
elites, those groups which have some 
part in the policy-making process. 

Students of public opinion may be 
particularly interested in Step 3 in 
which the author uses data collected by 
polling agencies, particularly the Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion, to 
show what has happened to the foreign 
policy attitudes of the public in recent 
years. The evaluation of this evidence 


provides a significant insight into the 
mood of a people facing a new and ex- 
tremely complex perspective in world 
affairs. 


A number of “points for discussion” 
may be found in Mr. Almond’s devel- 
opment of his general theme. 

There is considerable evidence to in- 
dicate a significant change in the atti- 
tudes of the public toward foreign af- 
fairs during the last four years. The 
people have moved from “withdrawal 
tendencies to interventionist tendencies, 
from optimistic expectations to pessi- 
mistic expectations, from moderate 
idealism to greater realism.” 

Despite this, there is still a marked 
instability in the mood of the public, a 
condition which “creates the danger of 
under and over-reaction to changes in 
the world political situation.” It is this 
factor which forces so much improvis- 
ing on top policy levels and which per- 
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mits both the good and bad work of 
certain of the elites. 


There is still a great amount of igno- 
rance and indifference among the gen- 
eral mass of the population with respect 
to foreign affairs. This is particularly 
true of the lower economic levels. 
While this nullifies the old democratic 
idea that the people are the real rulers, 
it represents a problem which can be 
attacked by both the “attention public” 
and the elites. 


The Communications Elites, which 
include press and radio, represent one 
of the most strategic factors in the for- 
eign policy picture. And they offer 
many problems. The press, for exam- 
ple, “emphasizes the exceptional rather 
than the representative, the sensational 
rather than the significant.” 


What is needed among all of the 
elites is a dignified professionalism 
which would involve a “constant 
search for the most adequate policy 
means to realize the values of their 
clienteles, whether they serve human- 
ity, nations, social classes, religious 
movements, or age and sex groups.” 

FREDERIC E. MERWIN 
Rutgers University 


CHARACTER ASSASSINATION. By Jerome 
Davis. With an Introduction by Rob- 
ert Maynard Hutchins. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1950. ix + 
259 pp. $3. 


WY WHAT THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
States treasure as the American Way of 
Life is the sum of rights, privileges and 
duties our ancestors of many nations 
won for us in their struggles against 
absolutism. One need not be a very 
careful or profound student of history 
to see the bodies broken on the rack, 
the violated homes, the littered battle- 
fields, the desecrated sanctuaries and 
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the bonfires of books and manuscripts 
that inspired the American Bill of 
Rights. It takes a candid view of times 
like the present to realize as vividly as 
is necessary that the efforts of political, 
economic and religious absolutists to 
curb the creative spirit of the human 
masses are perennial. To keep the 
American promise of civil liberties 
alive, we must fight for it on many 
fronts every year. 

Mr. Davis deals in his book with one 
of the major instruments through which 
vested interests attempt to forestall ef- 
forts at change. With character assassi- 
nation at work, abetted by the near- 
unanimity of the American daily press, 
stupidity and injustice goes “unchal- 
lenged because no one will dare to 
speak against them,” as Mr. Hutchins 
points out in the book’s introduction. 
He adds: “To persecute people into 
conformity by the nonlegal methods 
popular today is little better than doing 


it by purges and pogroms.” 

Both Mr. Hutchins and Mr. Davis 
contrast the democratic faith in human- 
ity with the current faith in authori- 
tarian coercion being promoted by the 
Joe McCarthys, the Feinberg Acts and 


the Mundt-Ferguson Bills. As Mr. 
Hutchins puts it, “Jefferson was not in 
favor of [another] revolution; he was 
serene in the face of talk of it because 
he had confidence in our people, in our 
institutions, in democracy, and in the 
value, power, and results of indepen- 
dent thought.” 


In the chapters of his book, Mr. 
Davis shows how character assassina- 
tion has been used against notable pub- 
lic servants of all periods: the Quakers, 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, F. D. Roosevelt, the 
Jews, the Negroes, the “fellow travel- 
ers,” the “un-Americans” and currently 
anyone else with an idea who is not 
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hysterically Red-baiting everyone else 
with ideas. As Mr. Davis notes: 
Twelve million dollars is being spent 
on collecting gossip as to the thoughts, 
private lives, associations, reading, po- 
litical opinion, and social views of gov- 
ernment employees. Everyone expects 
sooner or later to be investigated. Given 
the assurance of secrecy and complete 
anonymity, your enemies may fill your 
file with gossip and innuendo. You will 
never see the evidence against you, or 
know who your accuser is. It will be 
your word against an unknown. If that 
unknown is believed, your job is lost, 
your career ruined, and your chance of 
finding a good job elsewhere scant. 


Mr. Davis is speaking of the United 
States government’s employees and of 
the employees of our states and cities, 
and the evidence is overwhelming that 
the situation is much like he paints it 
in a great many segments of our gov- 
ernmental life. 

As you may have gathered, it is dif- 
ficult to write a detached criticism of 
materials which should be read and 
pondered prayerfully by all who have 
concern about the future of America 
and of the ideals for which our people 
have struggled. Certainly no professor 
of journalism, public opinion or mass 
communications can be complacent 
about the industry into which he is 
sending many of his best students after 
he reconsiders such cases in Mr. Davis’s 
pages as that of Dr. Eward U. Condon. 
One of the charges against Dr. Condon, 
you may remember, was that he had 
been “highly critical of the older ideas 
in physics.” The record of the daily 
press in the Condon case is a shameful 
one. 

Mr. Davis claims that our thoughts 
“are to a considerable extent made for 
us by the press, the radio, the moving 
picture, and the school. Instead of be- 
ing taught how to think, we have been 
taught what to think.” I would agree 
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that that is what a great many in power 
are attempting to do. It is a part of all 
the to-do in educational circles about 
“values” and the need for inculcating 
certain “values,” i. e., values which will 
not stimulate criticism. But I have suf- 
ficient faith in the composite traditions 
of the American people to believe that 
the present efforts of the absolutists— 
the propagandists and manipulators for 
outworn vested interests—will fail as 
they have so many times in the past. 
The media of mass communication can 
tell people what to think, but it can’t 
make them think that way. 

In short, Mr. Davis’s book is the sort 
of thing that makes one take in some 
notches in his belt, renew his member- 
ships in the American Association of 
University Professors and the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, and promise 
devoutly to spend more time on AAUP 
and ACLU activities. 

ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE 
Brooklyn College of the 
City of New York 


Movies: A PsycHOLoGicaL Stupy. By 
Martha Wolfenstein and Nathan 
Leites. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press. 1950. 316 pp. Ill. $4. 


% DR. SIGMUND FREUD, IN A LECTURE 
at the University of Vienna in 1917, 
had this significant observation on day- 
dreams: “They form the raw material 
of poetic production; for the writer by 
transforming them creates out of his 
day-dreams the situations which he em- 
bodies in his stories, novels, and 
dramas.” 

The authors of this new study of 
movies, utilizing psychoanalytic inter- 
pretations and insights, have applied 
Dr. Freud’s generalization to the most 
popular form of the drama—the cin- 
ema—in an original, thought-provoking 
volume. 


One of their main premises is that 
where a group of people share a com- 
mon culture they are likely to have 
certain day-dreams in common. Nor 
are the authors unaware that this phe- 
nomenon, which each week draws ap- 
proximately 85 million Americans into 
the Plato’s caves of cinema pleasures, is 
a give-and-take process. For if the 
Goldwyns, Mayers and Ranks have 
found the elusive reservoir of common 
day-dreams, the corresponding day- 
dreams “imperfectly formed and only 
partially conscious, are evoked in the 
audience and given more definite 
shape.” 

The movies share in common with 
the other agents of mass communica- 
tions the role of providing what the 
mass audience “needs,” being at one 
and the same time a motivating force 
and also one which (by its conscious 
sensitivity to the mass) is highly re- 
ceptive. But as Freud also pointed out, 
“Day-dreams march with the times; and 
they receive, as it were, ‘date-stamps’ 
upon them which show the influence of 
new situations.” Where the impression- 
able youngsters of my formative years 
had the model of Rudolph Valentino 
and John Gilbert and the utter roman- 
ticism of the early 20’s, my two young- 
sters have Humphrey Bogart, the eter- 
nal tough guy with the formula for 
success, or Alan Ladd, who could break 
a Valentino or Gilbert in two before 
Junch. 


The authors have taken 217 Amer- 
ican, British and French films as their 
sample. This includes all the American 
A-films with a contemporary urban set- 
ting which were released in New York 
City for the year following September 
1, 1945, 26 British and 28 French 
films. Employing the techniques of con- 
tent analysis, they examine the films in 
terms of four main categories: (1) the 
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relation between lovers and loved ones; 
(2) parents and children and other 
familial relations; (3) violence; the 
interplay between the criminal and the 
investigator; (4) the experience of the 
excluded onlooker. 

Each of these categories is broken 
down into component divisions. For 
example, under lovers and loved ones 
is a penetrating analysis of what the 
authors have termed the “good-bad 
girl.” This character is viewed as a typ- 
ically American image, and the movie 
Gilda is cited as representative of this 
type. The girl who appears to be “bad” 
throughout the picture really is a 
“good” girl. Thus the day-dreamer in 
the audience is allowed the erotic fan- 
tasy which his culture associates with 
the “bad” girl, and the homelike, sweet- 
girl-like-Mom fantasy of the “good” 
girl all in the same movie. Truly, as the 
authors say, he can eat his cake and 
have it. The British approach to love, 
as exemplified in their cinema, is dis- 
tinctly different, as is the French ap- 
proach. The French approach is real- 
istic: it presents love in terms of un- 
fulfillment; it comes closer to the con- 
cept of katharsis. 


Is it not an important commentary 
on our American culture that Holly- 


wood places such an emphasis on 
“winning”; that our heroes typically 
are in a strange town full of dangerous 
men and women, where a “private eye” 
has a better chance to apprehend the 
criminal than the forces of organized 
law and order; that the heroines must 
emerge virtuous although they appeared 
all-too-worldly for nine-tenths of the 
film. 

Admittedly, much that authors Wolf- 
enstein and Leites have offered in this 
book is in the realm of speculation, or 
what they term “guesses,” but they are 
the first to point this out. They see, for 
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example, that what their sample of 
movies might show for the period 
1945-46 might not be true for either 
the past or the immediate future. It 
would have been valuable if they had 
expanded their sample to include such 
a picture as Charlie Chaplin’s Monsieur 
Verdeux, which should be considered a 
manifestation of our postwar cinema. 
By limiting themselves to Class A pic- 
tures they have eliminated any discus- 
sion of the Western, which has main- 
tained a mass appeal for lo these many 
years. Although the Tom Mix of my 
youthful years has passed on to the 
Last Roundup, my youngsters (bless 
them) have the shining, shooting ex- 
ample of Hopalong Cassidy. 

This is a pilot study based on a the- 
ory which seems plausible and valuable 
for further consideration by students of 
mass communications. It is an impor- 
tant link in helping us to answer the 
question, “What are our national 
myths, who are our national heroes?” 

Davip MANNING WHITE 
Boston University 


PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPAGANDA. 
By Frederick C. Irion. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1950. 
xvi + 782 pp. $5. 


% A STAGGERING AMOUNT OF BIBLIO- 
graphical research evidently went into 
the production of Professor Irion’s gen- 
eral text on public opinion and propa- 
ganda. With a few rather conspicuous 
exceptions, virtually every writer from 
Plato to Norbert Wiener who has had 
anything to say—directly or indirectly 
—about these subjects is represented in 
this work. 

The end-product of this impressive 
effort is about as thoroughly disap- 
pointing as one could imagine. 

Professor Irion’s first error is one so 
fundamental that, having made it, he 
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assured the unsatisfactory character of 
the rest of his book: he fails to delimit 
and to define adequately his subjects. 
Recognizing the dangers and difficul- 
ties associated with attempting to de- 
fine “public opinion,” he takes what he 
calls the “middle ground in this matter 
of definition.” Professor Irion’s “middle 
ground” is covered with fragments of 
thought from such diverse sources as 
Shakespeare, the Federalist, Tocque- 
ville, James Fenimore Cooper, Bryce, 
Tonnies, LeBon, Dicey, E. A. Ross, 
C. H. Cooley, Lowell, Lippmann, 
Floyd Allport, Doob, Hitler, Malinow- 
ski, Freud, Ruth Benedict—to mention 
a few. 

Reluctance on the part of a scholar 
to say flatly—‘‘This—and nothing but 
this—is public opinion’—is under- 
standable. For so complex a concept as 
“public opinion” there may be a num- 
ber of useful definitions. This is simply 
a way of saying that there are a num- 
ber of useful ways of looking at public 
opinion. It is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable that the political scientist’s way 
be identical with that of the soical psy- 
chologist, the cultural anthropologist or 
the sociologist. 

But we are not at that point yet, and 
we are not going to arrive at it by 
stringing together like so many beads 
the thoughts of everyone from an Hel- 
lenic philosopher to a Cambridge math- 
ematician. This is approximately what 
Professor Irion has done. 

We have Doob’s helpful Public Opin- 
ion and Propaganda, a treatment of 
these subjects from the viewpoint of the 
psychologist. One wishes that Professor 
Irion, as a political scientist, had given 
us an up-to-date treatment built upon 
the conceptual framework of this disci- 
pline. His employment of a string in- 
stead of a framework results in a dis- 
tressing lack of coherence. 
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The second part of this seven-part 
volume is devoted to descriptions of 
the mass media. The range of comment 
is impressive—not merely newspapers, 
radio and motion pictures, but the mi- 
nor media (including indoor and out- 
door advertising, car cards, telephone, 
telegraph and postal services) are dis- 
cussed. The section on newspapers is 
devoted largely to a recitation of the 
malfeasances of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. This 
makes interesting reading, but there is 
nothing here of which the most casual 
student of the press is not already thor- 
oughly aware. What we need today is 
less carping and more fruitful sugges- 
tions on what might be done to im- 
prove the situation. 


Moreover, Professor Irion’s essen- 
tially negative approach to the newspa- 
per publishing industry leads to the 
sort of over-simplification illustrated by 
his remarks on reporters: 


The news man has come to regard 
himself as an office fixture, somewhat 
like a typewriter, which will produce 
what is required. Although a laboring 
man and union member himself, he will 
follow instructions and write any type 
of news story or article against working 
men and the labor movement that he is 
required to write. He attempts to 
the best of his ability, to be a stereotype 
for his publisher’s opinions. 


This picture of the conspiratorial 
publisher and his prostitute hireling 
is the stereotype so popular among 
naive critics of the press. It is not that 
the picture is totally false; it is rather 
that the picture is so distorted that the 
real nature of the relationship com- 
monly found between the publisher and 
his staff is not discernible. The mech- 
anisms of selective hiring, mutual ac- 
ceptance of common goals, quasi-di- 
vorcement of “news” from “editorial” 
matter all figure in the publisher-re- 
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porter relationship, a relationship which 
is by no means so simple as Professor 
Irion implies. 

The part, “Institutions Forming Pub- 
lic Opinion” (the major ones are, for 
Professor Irion, the family, churches 
and the schools—economic institutions 
and government pop up in another con- 
text), richly illustrates the hodgepodge 
nature of this work. A partial list of 
topics taken up in the section entitled 
“The Family” includes: romantic love, 
mother, the frontier, aggression and 
competition, rumor as basis for belief, 
Cinderella as the guiding star, style (in 
clothing) and mechanized living. 

Similarly rambling is his treatment 
of the formation and the influence of 
public opinion. Professor Irion is much 
more concerned with the reprehensible 
antics of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the American Medical 
Association and similar bodies. One 
finds it difficult to believe that further 


listing of the well-known sins of special 
interest groups constitutes a worthwhile 
contribution to the field. 


Of Professor Irion’s discussion of 
public opinion research techniques suf- 
fice it to say that, while he draws liber- 
ally from many sources, he neglects 
completely one of the most definitive 
critical articles on this subject that has 
yet appeared— Quinn McNemar’s 
“Opinion-Attitude Methodology” (Psy- 
chological Bulletin, July 1946). 

Professor Irion’s tautological style 
and the space he devotes to telling what 
he plans to write and how he plans to 
write it, and to what he has written 
after he has written it, are not the least 
irritating aspects of this book. 

It is too bad that so much sincere 
and honest effort should have produced 
such unrewarding results. 


THOMAS M. NEWELL 
Stanford University 
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SURVEYS, POLLS AND SAMPLES. By Mil- 
dred B. Parten. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1950. xii + 624 pp. $5. 


% THIS BOOK IS INTERESTING FROM A 
number of points of view. First of all 
it has a bibliography of rather stagger- 
ing proportions (1145 titles), and from 
each of them some finding is actualiy 
used in the book. This reporter took 
pains to check on the section of the 
literature which he knew himself fairly 
well and he was impressed by the solid- 
ness of Miss Parten’s coverage. Second- 
ly, part of the text looks at sampling 
surveys as a kind of social movement 
in progress. The first chapter gives a 
very good picture of how this rapidly 
expanding field has developed, includ- 
ing some thumb-nail sketches of the 
major research organizations. 


In the main the book contains three 
types of chapters: those which contain 
summarized findings of the literature; 
those which give technical and admin- 
istrative advice; and those which sum- 
marize more general knowledge. 


The best example of the first type is 
Chapter 16 on “Evaluation of the Data 
and the Sample.” Here the reader can 
find a very valuable summary of litera- 
ture on what Miss Parten calls “valida- 
tion criteria.” Chapter 9 on “Question- 
naire Procedures” also contains useful 
surveys of previous findings. 


The procedural chapters are more 
difficult to judge Chapter 10, for in- 
stance, gives elaborate advice on inter- 
view procedures. This can be used in a 
variety of ways. For an organization of 
interview crews it might become a val- 
uable safe-checking device. For one 
who teaches interviewing it might be a 
useful aid for the student. Whether 
someone who had never done such 
work would get a vivid picture from 
reading Miss Parten’s chapter is hard to 
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say at the moment. It will be useful for 
all of us to watch where such a type of 
careful and detailed procedural de- 
scription will be helpful. The same 
question can be raised regarding the 
fifth chapter on “Organization and Per- 
sonnel of the Survey.” 


The third type of chapter is best ex- 
emplified by the 112 pages given to 
samples (Chapters 7-9). There can be 
little doubt that the sampling experts 
will discuss the advantages and disad- 
vantages of an elementary introduction 
of this kind. This reporter, not being a 
sampling expert himself, feels he should 
withhold judgment but notes that Miss 
Parten repeatedly urges the calling in 
of sampling consultants by the practi- 
tioner. 


The text is frankly based on available 
literature. Where this has shortcomings 
Miss Parten has decided not to speak 
her own mind. The most glaring lack 
of publications in this field has to do 
with survey analysis. We have a large 
literature on sampling and on _ inter- 
viewing but there exist not five good 
articles on what to do with the stuff 
after we have collected it. It is true that 
the final chapter deals with “Prepara- 
tion and Publication of the Report,” 
but here only very external features 
are touched upon. The whole tremen- 
dous area of what we might call “the 
logic of survey analysis” is not includ- 
ed. This is true even in regard to prob- 
lems of coding. Miss Parten has two 
chapters on coding and_ tabulation 
(Chapters 14 and 15), but they are 
both quite short and most of the exam- 
ples are taken from census material. 
The very serious question of coding 
more complex data gets little attention, 
but here again the truth is that the ex- 
isting literature provides hardly any 
help. 

In the task which the author has set 
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herself she has done a very careful and 
competent piece of work. Her text will 
be useful for the practitioner as well as 
for the teacher. It also will come in 
handy when someone wants to make an 
outsider understand what an interesting 
type of work sampling surveys have be- 
come almost overnight. 

PAUL F. LAZARSFELD 
Columbia University 


New SURVEY OF JOURNALISM. Edited 
by George Fox Mott, with foreword 
by Grant Milnor Hyde. New York: 
Barnes & Noble, Inc. 1950. 444 pp. 
$3.50. 


WY THIS TEXT AND HANDBOOK, AFTER 
being produced in two editions, has 
benefited through revitalization. Al- 
though illustrations are similar to those 
in the original book, news story leads 
have been modernized and up-to-date 
subjects have been introduced. 

With one change, Mr. Mott’s co- 
authors are the same as the 12 appear- 
ing in the original 1937 edition. Helen 
Jo Scott Mann, who had written the 
chapter “Picture the Woman’s World,” 
is replaced by James L. C. Ford, dean 
of the School of Journalism, Montana 
State University. Dr. Ford co-authors 
the chapter “The Press and the Sports- 
man,” and rewrites the chapter on 
business writing now called “Covering 
the Business Beat.” In addition he has 
contributed the important chapters 
“Women ‘Arrive’ in Journalism,” “Cov- 
ering the Labor Run,” and “Radio- 
Television—A New Journalistic Me- 
dium.” 

A comparative study of the size of 
the book shows more pages (381 to 
444), a larger bibliography (151 books 
to 208), and more chapters (42 to 45). 
One of the additions is “Publishing the 
Business Press” by Frank Thayer, an 
explanation of a badly neglected jour- 
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nalistic field, one receiving scarcely 
enough mention in texts. 

Modernizing is evident not only by 
means of new chapters, but in content 
of the old. A listing of editorial posi- 
tions, for instance, shows these jobs not 
listed in the older book: columnists, 
cartoonists, travel editor, stamp editor, 
garden editor, farm editor. The added 
listings are due in part, probably, to the 
swing toward heavier papers in metro- 
politan cities, weighed down with all 
manner of Sunday feature copy. 

“Each chapter is independent but 
interrelated with every other phase,” 
Mr. Mott explains in the preface. “The 
practicing journalist, student, or instruc- 
tor will find the volume sufficiently 
elastic, by reason of its organization, to 
allow complete freedom in its use. The 
material is so arranged that one may 
pick and choose as one likes and still 
have a reasonably good comprehension 
of the relationship of one thought to 
another. the principal phases of 
(journalism) are presented in such 
manner as to be thoroughly under- 
standable and teachable.” 

IRWIN KIRBY 
Emory University 


TELEVISION—-MEDIUM OF THE FUTURE. 
By Maurice Gorham. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1949. xiv 
+ 142 pp. Ill. $2.50. 


Y IT HAS BECOME VIRTUALLY AXIOM- 
atic that anything written about tele- 
vision is outdated before the ink dries. 
Mr. Gorham’s small volume, although 
packed with a great deal of worthwhile 
information for the non-technical read- 
er, seems to fall in this category of ob- 
solescence. The title speaks of televi- 
sion as a “medium of the future,” and 
the author expresses some concern 
about television’s failure to grow faster. 
Actually, every seventh family in the 
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nation has a TV set and television busi- 
ness is booming. The industry is a gi- 
gantic medium of today, not of the 
future. 

Although it lacks the clarifying illus- 
trations of Hoyland Bettinger’s Tele- 
vision Techniques, or the numerous hu- 
man interest items offered in Orrin 
Dunlap’s video books, this compact 
study adequately explains what televi- 
sion is and how it works. There are 
interesting chapters on studio pro- 
grams, remote broadcasts, dramatic 
shows and the use of film. The entire 
story is told principally in terms of the 
British Broadcasting Company and its 
very pretentious operation, which dif- 
fers considerably in size, personnel and 
production methods from U. S. stations. 

Mr. Gorham was formerly head of 
the BBC television service and speaks 
of its activities with authority and ar- 
resting detail. However, the reader 
seeking a comprehensive treatment of 
American television must look to other 
sources. 

The author’s brief comparisons of 
British and American television are of 
questionable value, since the BBC was 
operating only one government-owned 
station at the time this book was writ- 
ten, and now has only two outlets. On 
the other hand, the United States has 
four networks and more than 100 pri- 
vately-owned stations, with widely- 
varying standards of production. 

An index and a glossary of terms 
would have helped this book immense- 
ly, since terminology of the trade is 
little known and differs somewhat in 
England and the U. S. 

In the last four chapters, Mr. Gor- 
ham evaluates the potential of televi- 
sion as a tool for educating and inform- 
ing the public, and for improving inter- 
national relations. He concludes that 
television is destined to become our 
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greatest medium of communication and 
offers convincing evidence to support 
his belief. 

ELmo ELLIs 
WSB-TV, Atlanta 


GRAPHIC ARTS ABC, SANs SERIF. By 
Taylor Poore. Chicago: Poole Bros., 
Inc. 1949. 91 pp. $6. 


WY THIS BOOK IS THE SECOND OF A SE- 
ries On typography and graphic arts be- 
gun in 1945 when a similar volume 
treating square serif type faces was pub- 
lished. This 1949 volume continues the 
excellent typography and design treat- 
ment given the initial book. 

This book is well illustrated with 
specimen pages set in sans serif (Fu- 
tura) from newspaper and magazine 
advertisements, catalogs and _ books. 


Generous use of color demonstrates 
more effectively the printed specimens 
used in illustration. Following the spe- 


cimen sections is a chapter devoted to 
the history of the sans serif typeface 
written by R. Hunter Middleton, typo- 
graphic designer, Ludlow Typograph 
Company. 

The graphic arts need more instruc- 
tional and informational books like this 
one. First, it instructs and informs with 
visual presentation of ideas as well as 
word symbols. Second, it has modern 
ideas dressed in modern design and 
typography. Third, it represents the co- 
operative effort of typographers, artists 
and publisher to produce a superior 
volume. 

One of the dangers of the book is to 
oversell sans serif types. The book 
should point out that the sans serif be- 
comes monotonous and difficult to read 
in large masses. This book avoids such 
monotonous arrangements in its own 
makeup. 

The discussion of the use and history 
of other typefaces will follow. This se- 
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ries will be an important addition to 
the personal libraries of typographers 
and typography instructors. Certainly it 
will be a valuable part of any graphic 
arts collection. 

HAROLD W. WILSON 
University of Minnesota 


R. O. P. COLOR IN THE MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL. Milkaukee: The Milwaukee 
Journal. 1950. 177 pp. $2.50. 


WY THIS BOOK WILL QUICKLY FIND IT- 
self accepted by all persons interested 
in plans for the production of newspa- 
per color. The simplicity and thorough- 
ness with which it discusses the prob- 
lems arising from printing run-of-paper 
color are further enhanced by the 
weight of experience. In fact, its sug- 
gestions are so practical that this book 
may well become a handbook for the 
production of news and advertising 
color. 

The chapters on color are unique for 
the simplicity with which the subject is 
handled and the thoroughness with 
which it is covered. Its importance in 
newspaper printing, the theory under- 
lying its harmonious use and its psy- 
chological effects are all discussed in 
detail. 

The importance of color is very 
clearly stated. “When black and white 
use only shape, shading and texture to 
portray an object, color knows not such 
limits. Therein lies the power and im- 
portance of color.” 

Color theory has been made so sim- 
ple that even a novice in the use of 
color is not confused. The basic terms 
are plainly stated. The discussion of hue 
and value, tint and shade, color har- 
monies, screen densities and the effect 
of the white of paper on color will 
help in choosing the color to be used in 
newspaper work. 

Though R. O. P. color is still in the 
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experimental stage, the results of the 
Milwaukee Journal's trials have shown 
that color is practical in newspaper 
work, 

There are reliable, sound suggestions 
to aid in the development of a success- 
ful color program once the decision has 
been made to use color, either edito- 
rially or for advertising. The latest 
techniques employed in the production 
of color are carefully described and 
evaluated. Equipment and housing fa- 
cilities are considered in detail. 

Fine illustrations add much to an 
understanding of how color processes 
are carried on in actual operation. 
Others illustrating layouts as they have 
been used, together with descriptive 
data, should provide inspiration for that 
kind of work. 

From party fare to fashion art, from 
family cars to reporting the news, the 
Milwaukee Journal has used color all 
the way to set new goals. Such fine 


color will challenge all who visualize 
the future of R. O. P. color. 

Ray F. MORGAN 
University of Nebraska 


CASE HISTORIES OF SUCCESSFUL AD- 
VERTISING. By Printers’ Ink Editors 
and Contributors. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. 1949. xix + 
296 pp. $4.75. 

Mass MARKETING TO THE “400” Mass 
RETAILERS. By E. B. Weiss. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
1950. xix + 391 pp. $5. 

. So You’RE GOING TO CHOOSE AN 
ADVERTISING AGENCY. By James 
Thomas Chirug. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 1950. xvi + 
107 pp. $3. 


W THESE THREE RECENT ADDITIONS TO 
the Printers’ Ink Business Bookshelf, 
while written for the business executive 
and the advertising practitioner, provide 
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valuable supplementary material for 
advanced courses in advertising. 

Case Histories includes 71 successful 
examples of advertising and marketing 
in many different fields, embracing 
many different products or services and 
employing many different methods and 
media. Notably lacking in academic 
theory, this book presents facts gained 
from tests that were made, records 
kept, and principles evolved in the 
light of actual trial and error. The mar- 
keting and advertising man, as well as 
the student who studies these problems, 
their solutions and results, will find 
ideas that will produce more profitable 
selling. 

In Mass Marketing the director of 
merchandising for the Grey Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., presents a_ thesis 
every person interested in advertising 
might well ponder. He shows how the 
concentration of strength in a few re- 
tail organizations has created for the 
national advertiser a whole new set of 
problems—and opportunities. The man- 
ufacturer today cannot stop at making 
and distributing goods; he must manu- 
facture customers as well. This he must 
do through national advertising in such 
volume that the “400” mass retailers 
have no choice other than to stock his 
line. Grey seeks to acquaint national 
advertisers with the “400” giant retail 
organizations by bringing the concen- 
tration of retail volume into sharp focus 
through an analysis of retail statistics, 
and by listing these huge retailers spe- 
cifically by name. 

James Chirug’s study is of interest 
because it is an objective attempt to set 
up methods of analysis and inquiry to 
help the advertiser decide first what 
kind of advertising agency he needs, 
and then pick that agency out of the 
2,000 in the United States. 


Emory University RICHARD JOEL 
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STRATEGIC INTELLIGENCE. By Sherman 
Kent. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 1949. xiii + 226 pp. $3. 


WY MR. KENT, A YALE HISTORY PROFES- 
sor who was in intelligence work of one 
kind or another continuously from 1941 
to 1947, says that such work is “in some 
ways like that of a newspaper or news- 
magazine, in some like a business enter- 
prise, in some like a university; very 
little of it involves cloaks and daggers.” 
He also describes intelligence as a com- 
bination of knowledge, organization, 
and activity—sometimes simple and 
self-evident, other times arduous and 
systematic. 

His point is that a knowledge of intel- 
ligence-gathering methods and _intelli- 
gence analysis would be useful to all 
phases of business, journalism, and 
scholarship. In all three fields, the prob- 
lem is to learn what has happened or 
will happen, so that a successful course 
of action can be followed. The book is 


excellent as a practical guide to any- 
one connected with intelligence in a 
professional way, but also seems to have 
been written with the “average” reader 
in mind. 


Of especial interest to intelligence 
personnel on the high-policy level, as 
well as to persons who like to read 
about “hush-hush” activities in the in- 
telligence field, is the chapter analyzing 
the organization of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. This agency is a big- 
scale successor to the wartime Office of 
Strategic Services, in which organiza- 
tion the author started his intelligence 
career. 

Recent criticism of the C.I.A., grow- 
ing out of the Korean situation, will 
lend added interest to this book. 

Dozier C. CADE 
Emory University 


Other Books Received 


GRAPHIC METHODS 
GRAPHIC PRESENTATION SIMPLIFIED. By R. 

R. Lutz. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 

Co., 1949. xx + 202 pp. Ill. $4. 

A guide to the use of modern graphic 
methods, showing how to make many 
kinds of graphic charts. The book would 
be more useful to practicing journalists 
if the chapter on Pictorial Charts were 
expanded. 

COLUMNING 
THE HEART SPEAKS PLAIN: LETTERS OF 

EXPERIENCE. Edited by Jane Lee. De- 

troit: The Detroit News. 1949. 288 pp. 

$1.75. 

Selected letters and answers from the 
Detroit News “Experience” column, or- 
iginated in 1919 by Nancy Brown and 
edited since her retirement in 1942 by 
Jane Lee. Wholesome philosophy that will 
be of help not only to readers but also 
to writers of similar columns. 

VOCABULARY BUILDING 
KNOWING AND USING Worps. By Edward 

Jones Kilduff. New York: Appleton- 

Century-Crofts, Inc. 1948. 143 pp. $1.75. 

A manual with “tear-out” exercises to 
help the college student (1) use more 
effectively the words already in his vo- 
cabulary and (2) provide a sound tech- 
nique for adding new words. 

PROBLEMS OF JOURNALISM 
APME Inc. 1949. Reports and Discussion 
of the Continuing Study Committee of 
the Associated Press Managing Editors 

Association at Fort Worth, Nov. 2-5, 

1949. New York: The Associated Press. 

1949. 222 pp. 

The second issue of “The Red Book,” 
which many teachers have found useful 
for courses and seminars in editing prob- 
lems. Copies of this volume, like the 1948 
edition, have been sent to schools of 
journalism. 

COMMUNICATION THEORY 
THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF COoM- 

MUNICATION. By Claude E. Shannon and 

Warren Weaver. Urbana: University of 

Illinois Press. 1949. 117 pp. 

A highly technical discussion but one 
with implications for students of every 
phase of language and communication, 
particularly those who have followed the 
thought aroused by Norbert Wiener’s 
Cybernetics. 
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Recent Pamphlet Material 
On Journalistic Subjects 
By EUNICE COLLINS 


University of Illinois 


BENTON, WILLIAM. What Freedom of In- 
formation Means to You. (University of 
Chicago Round Table, No. 620, Feb. 5, 
1950). 

Text of a radio discussion by William 
Benton, Erwin D. Canham and Harold 
D. Lasswell on the theme of freedom of 
information as the key to world peace. 

BOYENTON, WILLIAM H. A Decade of New 
Jersey Newspaper Circulations, 1939- 
1948. (Rutgers University School of 
Journalism, Study No. 4, Press Research 
Service, April 1949.) 

Primarily a statistical study of circula- 
tion with graphs and tabular presenta- 
tions. 

DENVER Post. So the People May Know. 

Denver, 1950. 
An attractive brochure with many illus- 
trations, some colored, sketching the 
history of the Denver Post. Prepared in 
connection with the dedication of the 
paper’s new building. 
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Here’s How to Be a Television Expert. 

Motorola, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 
A promotion booklet for Motorola Tel- 
evision, but useful for its simple, well- 
illustrated presentation of the princintes 
of operation. 

McCoy, JoHN H. A Calendar of Campus 
Activities. Santa Ana Printing Co., 
Santa Ana, Calif., July 1949. $2.50. 
Designed to help colleges and high 
schools in carrying out effective public 
relations programs. 

Nye, BILL. Suggestions for a School of 

Journalism. Los Angeles City College 
Press, Los Angeles, 1950. 
A reprint of an 1881 publication. “To 
recognize in a spirit of fraternity the 
opening in February 1950 of the Grad- 
uate Department of Journalism at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
this booklet has been presented by the 
Department of Journalism at Los An- 
geles City College and printed by the 
Los Angeles City College Press.” 

The Palimpsest, Vol. 30, No. 9. Iowa State 
Historical Society, Iowa City, Sept. 
1949. 

The entire September 1949 issue is de- 
voted-to lowa Journalism as reflected in 
the history of the Des Moines Register. 





“Because of the hard, cold facts of economics, newspapers are folding 
up all over the country and monopoly is on the march. 

“Anyway you look at it, this is bad for democracy. The more papers 
there are the more outlets people have for expression of ideas and opinion 
—as well as news. Democracy needs all the media possible for dissemina- 
tion of information and opinion. 

“Competition—healthy competition—is the blood stream of business, 
including the newspaper business. Competition in a community serves to 
keep an editor on his toes. It brings out facts which might otherwise be 
ignored, it brings a champion for causes toward which a publisher might 
prefer to remain indifferent. 

“The single-ownership newspaper has been compared with a man with 
one eye. The eye may be good, but it is not as good as two. Regardless of 
the high aspirations of the one-ownership press to give the community the 
best possible service—to keep the columns open to all—the single authority 
at the top eventually in some way or another influences the various depart- 
ments below—including the editorial column. 





The one-newspaper 
community just doesn’t get the variety of opinions and coverage. It is de- 
nied that hard-to-explain something that comes from virile competition.” 
ERNEST H. LINFoRD, “Two Good Papers Are Better Than Either,” Nie- 
man Reports, July, 1950. 
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Assisted by Granville Price (General Magazines); Armis- 
tead S. Pride (Negro Journalism); Baskette Mosse (Radio 
Journalism and Television) 








The prosecution of several New Orleans newspapers on charges of conspiring 
to restrain trade in local advertising, following the government's still-pending anti- 
trust case in Lorain, Ohio, emphasized the increasing importance of administra- 
tive law in the publishing field. The Senate investigation of horseracing informa- 
tion as an aid to nationwide gambling, too, had implications of legal regulation of 
certain types of news communication. Most important of all, perhaps, was the 
unprecedented action of the Atomic Energy Commission in ordering the destruc- 
tion of an issue of Scientific American containing an article on the still-classified 
hydrogen bomb. Legal relations of the press are manifestly undergoing extensive 
revision in the era of the Fair Deal and atomic security. —W. F. S. 


Advertising 


ANONYMouS. Advertising “Hall of Fame” Receives 5 More Members. E&P 83:23 p7 
June 3. 
— —Bar Associations Plan Ads in Daily Papers. E&P 83:23 p47 June3. 
——Call for Philip Morris. Newsweek 35:19 pp64-6 May 8. 
——Don’t Trim Ad-Sales Effort, Slocum Advises Publishers. E&P 83:20 pS May 13. 
——False Antihistamine Ads. Consumer’s Reports 15:5 p189 May. 
False Cigarette Ads. Consumer’s Reports 15:5 May. 
——-FTC Opens Fire on Cigarette Claims. Business Week p21 April 8. 
——How to Make Advertising More Effective Theme of Conference. Ohio Newspaper 
31:7 pl April. 
How to Seal Boxes. Time 55:23 p54 June 5S. 
Modern art in advertising. 
——RMan of Distinction. Time 55:15 p85 April 10. 
Calvert replies to liquor ad criticism. 
Newspaper Ad Rules Run in New Guidebook. E&P 83:20 p70 May 13. 
Newspapers No. | in National Ad $$. E&P 83:17 p17 April 22. 
Pre-Convention Bulletin: Dailies Cop Ad Media Lead. E&P 83:17 p13 April 22. 
——Smoke Screen. Time 55:16 p102 April 17. 
FTC cites false cigarette advertising. 
DeEMSON, Epwarp J. Charts Offered on How Much to Charge for Advertising Space, 
Subscriptions. Ohio Newspapers 31:5 pl Feb. 
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Duncan, ANDREW. Admen Sell Layouts, Ideas in Sikeston, Mo. E&P 83:26 p20 June 24. 
GriFFITH, A. Irritable? Atlantic 186:1 pp95-6 July. 
Advertising comic strips. 
MARSHALL, M. Beside the Point, Nation 170:15 p347 April 15. 
Bank advertising. 
TUSHINGHAM, HERBERT W. More Retailers Use Classified Every Day. E&P 83:20 p46 
May 13. 
——On Importance of Want Ad’s First Word. E&P 83:25 p50 June 17. 
WHITESIDE, T. Onward and Upward with the Arts. New Yorker 26:15 pp70-86 June 3. 
Advertisements for Lucky Strikes. 
Woop, R. H. Time to Live. Aviation Week 52:11 p58 March 13. 
Airline advertising. 
Circulation 


ANONYMOUS. For Proper Bostonians. Time 55:15 pp46-8 April 10. 
Circulation drive in Boston. 
——ICMA Told Papers Gain in Cities Having Television. E&P 83:25 p9 June 17. 
Street Fight in Los Angeles. Time 55:24 p40 June 12. 
Ordinance keeps newsboys out or traffic. 
BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Delivery Trend Seen Replacing Mail Subs. E&P 83:17 p80 
April 22. 
Community Newspaper 


ANONYMOUS. The 59th Mission. Time 55:24 p43 June 12. 
Nisei war veteran welcomed as weekly publisher. 

RicH, Lee. How Weeklies Can Increase Their National Advertising. National Publisher 
30:7 p10 May. 

TAYLOR, ELMER E., Jr. Tradition in Traer Makes Thursday “Star-Clipper” Night. Iowa 
Publisher 22:4 pS April. 


Criticism and Defense of Press 


ANONYMOUS. Extremists Explained. Newsweek 35:20 p66 May 15. 
Crime reporting condemned. 
Has Role of Editing Degenerated to Copy Fixing? Guild Reporter 17:9 p8 April 29. 
BENDINER, R. Beside the Point. Nation 170:14 p317 April 8. 
How the press may handle the end of the world. 
BROWN, RoBEeRT U. Appraisal of Press Urged in ASNE, But No Policing. E&P 83:17 
p15 April 22. 
GouLD, PAUL. Crime and Violence in the News. Guild Reporter 17:9 p2 April 29. 
LiEBLING, A. J. Our Footloose Correspondents. New Yorker 26:9 p86 April 29. 26:11 
pp106-13 May 13. 26:16 pS2 June 10. 
Slot machines and repose in Reno. 
Norton, C. W. This Month. Atlantic 185:6 pp89-90 June. 
Mysterious power of sports writers over newspaper publishers. 
PapeL, GerD H. Foreign Student Says U. S. Press Best, Worst. E&P 83:20 p65 May 13. 
RIFKIND, JUDGE SIMON H. When the Press Hampers Justice. American Mercury 61:319 
pp14-23 July. 
SULLIVAN, F. Perverse News Items. New Yorker 26:10 p33 May 6. 
WEINGAST, Davip E. Walter Lippmann: A Content Analysis. Public Opinion Quarterly 
14:2 p296 Summer 1950. 


, Editorial Influence and Methods 
ANONYMOUS. Focus on Education. National Education Association Journal 39:4 p292 
April. 
New York World-Telegram & Sun school page. 
Free Press Experiment in Jamestown. Guild Reporter 17:8 p2 April 14. 
New York paper allows reporters to write editorials. 
Greatest Stories. Newsweek 35:15 p58 April 10. 
Religious news. 
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——Life Makes the Rounds with a Small Town Society Editor. Life 28:12 pp142-7 
March 20. 

——Red From Green Bay. Time 55:20 pp82-3 May 15. 
Review of “Out of the Red” by Red Smith, sports columnist. 

——To Talk of Many Things. Christian Science Monitor Magazine p15 April 22. 
Survey of columns and columnists. 

——Twin Scoop. American Magazine 149:4 pl11 April. 
North Baton Rouge Journal’s reporting. 

CHILDs, Marquis W. The Interpretive Reporter’s Role in a Troubled World. JouRNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY 27:2 p134 Spring. 

HILLs, Leg. Content Study Indicates New Guideposts for News. E&P 83:23 pS June 3. 

Erwin, Ray. Nation’s Only Daily School Is “Teachers Bible.” E&P 83:23 p9 June 3. 
N. Y. Daily News Trio Wings Around World. E&P 83:26 p62 June 24. 

Faust, WILLIAM C. What Happens in Home Town Is the Most Important News. PNPA 
Bulletin 22:2 p20 May. . 

KENNY, H. A. A Catholic Daily? Catholic World 171:102 pp41-4 April. 

MANNING, G. Young Mr. San Francisco. Collier’s 125:24 p33 June 24. 
San Francisco Chronicle column. 

STERN, BERNARD. How Local Government News Is Handled by Three Dailies. JoURNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY 27:2 p149 Spring. 

VAN AUKEN, CECELIA. Woman on Copy Desk Has “Agreeable Career.” E&P 83:17 p48 
April 22. 


Freedom of the Press 


ANONYMOUS. Atomic Censorship. Nation 170:14 p373 April 8. 
Scientific American article on hydrogen bomb censored. 
——Atomic Interruption. Time 55:15 p45 April 10. 
Censored article in Scientific American. 
——Information Experts Draft International Code of Ethics. United Nations Bulletin 
8:6 pp523-5 June 15. 
Passed by Censor. Time 55:25 pp74—-6 June 19. 
U. S. press censorship abroad. 
Press Groups Oppose Ban on Racing News. E&P 83:20 p36 May 13. 
Wire services claim infringement on freedom. 
BrackeR, M. Peron’s Challenge to the Free Press. N. Y. Times Magazine p14 March 5. 
Davis, W. From Now On: Publication. Science News Letter 57:17 p258 April 29. 
Censorship of scientific articles. 
Reston, J. B. Secrecy and the Reporter. Atlantic 185:4 pp39-42 April. 
Rice, E. Free Expression in the USA. Saturday Review of Literature 33:18 p25 April 1. 
von BLock, B. W. Local Apathy, Tinhorns Run Editor out of State. E&P &3:26 p58 
June 24. 


Education for Journalism 


BENTEL, DwiGHT. Too Many J-Schools, Administrators Say. E&P 83:25 p62 June 17. 
Erwin, Ray. Columbia School Plans $2,000,000 TV Show. E&P 83:25 p13 June 17. 


Foreign News and Foreign Journalism 


ANONYMOUS. Broadcasting the Elections. Fortnightly 173 (ns 167) pp251-7 April. 
French Ban Visas, IOJ Parley Flops. Guild Reporter 17:8 p11 April 14. 
——Imperiol Press Delegates Differ on Degree of Freedom. E&P 83:26 p9 June 24. 
Hot War. Newsweek 35:18 p54 May 1. 
Paris newspapers reviewed. 
———In the Pink. Newsweek 35:15 pS7 April 10. 
Manila Daily Bulletin wins postwar circulation battle. 
Israeli Press Establishes “Little AP.” E&P 83:20 p24 May 13. 
Journalistic Smear Technique—A British Protest. Guild Reporter 17:9 p9 April 29. 
Strachey incident decried. 
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——Mare’s Nest. Time 55:13 p47 March 27. 
Beaverbrook journalism. 

GouLp, R. Tailored News Agency in Asia. Christian Science Monitor Magazine p18 
March 4. 

HAMILTON, T. J. Case History of a Free Press. United Nations World 4:5 pp58-9 May. 
The press of Chile. 

KOHLER, F. D. Soviet Isolation of Russian Peoples. US Department of State Bulletin 
22:560 pp430-2 March 20. 

PANTER-Downes, MOoLLie. Letter from London. New Yorker 26:15 p56 June 3. 
British periodicals. 


History and Biography 
ANONYMoOusS. James B. Reston. Newsweek 35:21 p60 May 22. 
Typo Union’s Big 6 Stages Centennial. E&P 83:20 p9 May 13. 
———Without Fear or Favor. Time 55:19 pp68-74 May 8. 
The New York Times under Arthur Hays Sulzberger. 
BRowNn, CHARLES H. Young Editor Whitman: An Individualist in Journalism. JoURNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY 27:2 p141 Spring. 
FoLry, M. May Newspaper and Magazine Days. American Mercury 70:317 pp534-41 
May. 
Goins, Crappock. Merger Plan Recalls Memories of Atlanta. E&P 83:23 p18 June 3. 
Karn, E. J., Jk. Wayward Press. New Yorker 26:8 pp109-24 April 15. 
Cholly Knickerbocker in review. 
NaTHAN, G. J. Personal Blueprint. American Mercury 70:316 pp414-19 April. 
PETERSON, TED. James Catnach: Master of Street Literature. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
27:2 p157 Spring. 
SPRATT, EUGENE. Farm Journalist Heads Agriculture in Kansas. Quill 38:5 p8 May. 


Law of Journalism 


ANONYMOUS. Anti-Trust Suit Hits Forced Combination. E&P 83:25 p6 June 17. 
Justice Department charges New Orleans papers with conspiracy to restrain trade. 

—No Jail, Spanking Only in Jtem Editorial Case. E&P 83:25 p12 June 17. 

——U. S. Court Finds Tax Secrecy Unconstitutional. E&P 83:25 p24 June 17. 

——What Is a Pro-Communist? Newsweek 35:18 p24 May 8. 
Definition sought in libel trial. 

Gray, ALBERT WoopruFF. Copyrighted Material Permissible in News. E&P 83:25 p48 
June 17. 

—Form Is Prescribed for Copyright Notice. E&P 83:17 p68 April 22. 
——Use Not Authorized by Ownership of Copy. E&P 83:23 p46 June 3. 


Miscellaneous 


ANONYMOUS. Meet the Labor Press. Fortune 41:4 p52 April. 

FARRANT, LAWRENCE. NYU Study Finds 4 of 5 Adults Read Comics. E&P 83:20 pz 
May 13. 

Lask1, M. What Every Woman Knows by Now. Atlantic 185:5 pp90-2 May. 
Women’s magazines. 

STEIGLEMAN, WALTER A. Mortality among Editorial Workers on Daily Newspapers. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 27:2 p127 Spring. 


Newspaper and Labor Relations 
ANONYMOUS. Big Unions Give Guild Help as W-T&S Tieup Continues. E&P 83:26 p5 
June 24. 
——Circulation Parley Drafts New Bargaining Program to Wipe Out Inequities. Guild 
Reporter 17:9 pl April 29. 
Major labor gain seen in organizing circulation departments. 
—1,500 out of Work in “Guinea Pig” Strike. E&P 83:26 p10 June 24. 
—47 Dailies on ITU Strike List Publish; Some Cut Cost. E&P 83:17 p22 April 22. 
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Guild Wins Canadian Press Election, 54-35, Battles Vicious Coercion Tactics. 
Guild Reporter 17:8 pl April 14. 
——N. Y. World Telegram & Sun Stopped by Guild Strike. E&P 83:25 p5 June 17. 
——-Stringers’ Wage-Hour Status Is Undecided. E&P 83:23 p22 June 3. 
Surgeon at Work. Time 55:16 ppS1-3 April 24. 
Marshall Field cuts staff at Chicago Sun-Times. 
PIERSON, CHARLES E. Don’t Let Urgency Dictate Hiring Policy, Editor Warns. E&P 
83:23 p& June 3. 


Newspaper Production and Management 


ANONYMOUS. Cox Tells ANPA Craftsmen of Costs, Consolidations. E&P 83:25 p8 June 
Fr. 

——Dry Offset Press Permits 4 Colors. E&P 83:20 p57 May 13. 

——Gold Ink Idea Is Good But—Read This First. E&P 83:17 p40 April 22. 
New Atlanta Setup Becomes Effective. E&P 83:23 p16 June 3. 

——San Diego Journal Dies; Victim of Rising Costs. E&P 83:23 p26 June 3. 
Tariff Ideas Advanced During Newsprint Inquiry .E&P 83:26 p7 June 24. 

BROWN, ROBERT U. °49 Revenue Up $180,000; Costs Increase $244,000. E&P 83:17 p18 
April 22. 

Erwin, Ray. N. Y. Times Developing New “Fax” Machines. E&P 83:25 p18 June 17. 

JENSEN, CHRISTIAN. Overlay Man Should Be Appreciated as Real Artist in This Day of 
Color. E&P 83:20 p58 May 13. 

KELLER, Davip N. 2 Men Prove You Can Start Paper with $200. E&P 83:17 p97 April 
a4 

NELSON, S. ALFRED. Sports, Society and Caption Copy Poorly Handled for Composing 
Room. E&P 83:20 p62 May 13. 

SMITH, H. H. Better Understanding of Human Element Will Cut Labor Outlay, Increase 
Profit, Says Publisher. PNPA Bulletin 22:2 p23 April. 

WALKER, JERRY. Laboratory and Workshop Develop Cost-Cutting Ideas. E&P 83:17 p23 
April 22. 
Stereotyping Here to Stay for Long Time, Says Flint. E&P 83:25 p7 June 17. 


WATSON, CAMPBELL. Hearst Consolidated Net Income Is Down. E&P 83:17 p42 April 
¥ Ip J 


ZERBEY, JosePH H. Ill. Light Metal Called Cheaper, More Suited for Newspapers. 
PNPA Bulletin 22:1 p32 April. 


Publicity, Propaganda and Public Opinion 
ANONYMOUS. Changes Needed in American Propaganda Campaign. Christian Century 
67:22 p699 May 31. 
——Cuddling the Communists. Time 55:22 p59 May 29. 
Voice of America uses frequencies next to Russians’ own. 
Health Education and Public Relations. American Journal of Public Health 40: 
251-9 March. 
—Meeting, 1950. American City 65:5 p134 May. 
Association of municipal public relations officers discusses publicity. 
Pass the Ammunition. Time 55:20 p81 May 15. 
German newspapers in the cold war. 
United Nations Broadcasts. United Nations Bulletin 8:236, 284, 332, 380, 416 
March-—June. 
Voice of America. Time 55:18 pp22-3 May 1. 
What it tells the world. 
— —wWho Is Competent to Decide What News Is Slanted? Saturday Evening Post 222:49 
p10 May 27. 
BENN, SiR ErNeEsT J. P. Propaganda Plagues Socialist Britain. E&P 83:20 p38 May 13. 
BoEHM, Eric H. The “Free Germans” in Soviet Psychological Warfare. Public Opinion 
Quarterly 14:2 p285 Summer. 
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GLOVER, VERNON T. Measuring the Firmness with Which Opinions Are Held. Public 
Opinion Quarterly 14:2 p338 Summer. 

Hacer, L. W. Public Relations in Vocational Guidance. Occupations 28:8 pp533-4 May. 

KECSKEMETI, PAuL. Totalitarian Communication as a Means of Control. Public Opinion 
Quarterly 14:2 p224 Summer. 
A note on the sociology of propaganda. 

McC ure, R. E. Dayton Sells Sanitations. American City 65:3 pp77-9 March. 

Napic, H. D. Fort Worth Sets Up Municipal Public Relations Operation. American 
City 65:3 pp21-22 March. 

RosE, ARNOLD M. Public Opinion Research Techniques Suggested by Sociological The- 
ory. Public Opinion Quarterly 14:2 p205 Summer. 

ScHwartTz, H. Russia Has a Paper Curtain, Too. NY Times Magazine p17 June 4. 

SENN, C. L. Practical Public Relations in a Local Sanitation Program. American Journal 
of Public Health 40:5 pp580 4 May. 

STEINKRAUSE, H. W. The Job of Selling America to Americans. Vital Speeches 16:13 
pp402 6 April 15. 

SWING, R. From Two Worlds to One. Nation 170:17 pp396-400 April 29. 

TRUMAN, Harry S. Going Forward with a Campaign of Truth. US State Department 
Bulletin 22:565 pp669-72 May 1. 

Vorys, J. M. Lobby That Taxes Built. Nation’s Business 38:4 pp41-3 April. 
Government publicity. 

WINNER, P. Outside America. New Republic 122:19 p9 May 8. 

WoopwarbD, J. L., and Harris, L. Applications of Opinion Research to Vocational Gui- 
dance. Occupations 28:8 pp504-9 May. 


Pictorial Journalism 


ANONYMOUS. Pictures Help Vermont Daily to Gain Readers. E&P 83:25 p30 June 17. 

COLLINGS, JAMES L. Inventor Perfects 90-Second Developer. E&P 83:26 p42 June 24. 
Kent Cooper Urges Courtroom News Pix. E&P 83:25 p56 June 17. 

——NPPA Photo Winners; First Prize to Weekly. E&P 83:23 p40 June 3. 

HILLYER, W. Editorial Comment on the Phony Press Card. American Photography 44:4 
pp24-6 April. 

KEHOE, MACK. Can’t Beat Good Local Pictures for Readership. National Publisher 30:7 
p21 May. 


Radio Journalism 


ANONYMOUS. Code or Not to Code? Newsweek 35:18 p50 May 1. 
Television laws and regulations. 
Color Dots. Radio and TV News 43:6 p16 June. 
Hearings by FCC on color. 
——Crucial TV Question: Color. Business Week pp19-20 April 1. 
Does TV Empty the Ball Parks? Business Week p74 May 27. 
— —Glamorous Cabinet. Newsweek 35:21 p54 May 22. 
Cabinet meeting on TV. 
Now It’s Three Dimensional TV. Business Week p26 June 3. 
——Phonovision: FCC Withholds Action on Chicago Test. Broadcasting 38:23 p54 
June 5, 1950. 
“Ordering” program by telephone in experimental stage. 
——TV Color. Radio and TV News 43:5 p16 May. 
——TV’s Gain Is Radio’s Loss. Business Week p90 April 15. 
——TV’s Sales Effectiveness: NBC Releases Hofstra Study. Broadcasting 38:19 p6 May 
8. 
EMERSON, R. W. Television’s Peril to Culture. American Scholar 19:2 pp137-40 April. 
Kany, HowarpD L. How States Develop Radio News. Quill 38:5 p5 May. 
SILVEY, ROBERT. Television Viewing in Britain. Public Opinion Quarterly 14:1 p148 
Spring 1950. 
TV in Britain is no longer a rich man’s toy, says the first of a series of BBC surveys. 








A Selected i se a 
s 


From Foreign Journa 


April and May 1950 


Edited by J. EDWARD GERALD 


Assisted by Mitchell V. Charnley (France); William 
P. Jensen (Norway and Denmark); and Maarten 
Schneider (The Netherlands) 








Abbreviations used: D, Dagspressen (Oslo); E, L’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicité 
(Paris); 1JJ, Institute of Journalists Journal (London); J, Journalist of the National Union 
of Journalists (London); JD, Journalisten (Copenhagen); JN, Journalisten (Oslo); ANN, 
Newspaper News (Sydney); NW, Newspaper World (London); WPN, World’s Press News 
(London). 

Content of Communications 


BROCHMANN, Caspar. Journalister ma ha ros, ris og rad. JN 34:5 p76 May. 
Danish journalist compares his press to U. S. press. 


Education for Journalism 
ANONYMOUS. Norge far journalistakademi. JN 33:5 p66 May. 
Norway plans school for journalists, 
——Signs of Progress in NUJ Training Scheme, But Deadlock Remains. WPN 43: 
p5 April 13. 
Freedom of the Press 
ANONYMOUS. Hachette Refusal to Handle French Communist Papers. WPN 43:1100 
p10 April 13. 
Usual channel of distribution closed to Communist weeklies. 


International News Coverage 
ANONYMOUS. Australia as Empire Center Seen Possible by Head of Reuters. ANN 
pl April 1. 
Newspaper Men's Organizations 
ANONYMOUS. Dansk Journalistforbund kan snartb live en Realitet. JD 46:4 p! April 15. 
Three Danish journalistic organizations consolidate. 
——Ethics Committee of Five Set Up by NUJ National Executive. WPN 43:1106 p4 
May 25. 
New Ballot on TUC Affiliation. WPN 43:1100 p3 April 13. 
A barrier to merger of NUJ and 10J to come up for a vote. 
Union Presses for Early Action on Press Council. WPN 43:1100 p4 April 13. 
Agitation for national press council in Britain continues. 


Newsprint 


ANONYMOUS. Buying Company for Newsprint. ANN 22:7 pl May 1. 
Australian dailies consider formation of buying pool. 


Problems of Communications Management 


ANONYMOUS. Leader and News Review to Cease Publication. WPN 43:1105 p3 May 18. 
Two important British six penny magazines are discontinued. 
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Rasjonalisering Av Avisdriften. D 234:4 p2 April. 
Several Norwegian papers printed in same shop. 


Public Relations Activities, Private and Official 


ANONYMOUS. Bureau Will Replace Information Department. ANN 22:6 p13 April 1. 
Australian government reshuffles public information bureau, cuts budget. 


Radio Journalism 


ANONYMOUS. Journalists Have Important Stake in Present Broadcasting Enquiry. 
The conflicts between TV and radio are studied by British committee. 


Social Responsibility of Communications 


ANONYMOUS. A Big Hand for James Cameron. J 33:5 p65 May. 
Cross-Examination of G. Allen Hutt. WPN 43:1106 p10 May 25. 
Communist editor of NUJ official journal testifies in libel suit against World’s Press 
News. 
Full Cross-Examination of Allen Hutt. WPN 43:1105 p18 May 18. 
——Libel Hearing Extends over Five Days. WPN 43:1104 p6 May 11. 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan Favours Press Codes of Conduct. JJ 38:381 p63 May. 
The Standard and Strachey. J 33:5 p70 May. 
CAMERON, JAMES. My Case—by James Cameron. J 33:4 pS1 April. 
Standard links Fuchs and Strachey, a reporter quits in protest. 
Hutt, ALAN. What the Cameron Case Means to You. J 33:4 p49 April. 
Editor of The Journalist eulogizes reporter who resigned to protest handling of 
Fuchs spy story. 
Jay, ERNEST. Press Standards. J 33:4 p51 April. 
Ex-president of NUJ comments on James Cameron’s resignation. 
TayLtor, H. A. When the Journalist Turns Politician. JJ 38:380 p49 April. 


A Selected Bibliography from Netherlands Journals 
January to June, 1950 


By MAARTEN SCHNEIDER, Chief, Reference Department, 
Netherlands Government Information Office, The Hague; 
lecturer in journalism, Leiden University. 


Abbreviations used: DJ, De Journalist (monthly organ of the Federation of Netherlands 
Journalists. Members of the Federation are the Netherlands Journalists Circle, the Ro- 
man Catholic Netherlands Journalists Circle, the Protestant Journalists Union. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1950 the monthly organs of these separate organizations were united); Med, 
Mededelingen van de Nederlandse Dagbladpers 1945 (monthly organ of the re-estab- 
lished (1945) organization of directors of the Netherlands daily newspapers). 


ANONYMOUS. Amerikaanse onderscheiding voor de Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant. Med, 
May. 
The University of Missouri’s honor award to a Netherlands daily newspaper for 
distinguished service to journalism. 
Internationaal congres van de Rooms-Katholieke pers. DJ, March. 
The third international congress of the Roman Catholic press held in Rome. 
——F.1.E.J.-bijeenkomst in Luxemburg. Med, January. 
Proceedings of the F.1.E.J. Executive’s meeting in Luxemburg. 
——Misplaatste belasting. DJ, March. 
Turnover tax on newspapers is undesirable. 
——Schrijnende tegestellingen. Med, January. 
Linecasting machine maintenance experience contrasted to Mergenthaler Linotype 
Co. standards. 
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———Verslag congres wetsontwerp journalisticke verantwoordelijkheid. DJ, May. 
Proceedings of the congress on the bill defining journalistic responsibility. 
Wetsontwerp journalistieke verantwoordelijkheid. DJ, March. 

Majority and minority reports of the commission of inquiry into the bill defining 
journalistic responsibility. 

Dieters, J. H. Veertig jaar in het advertentievak. Med, May. 

Experiences with the advertising business. 

CNossEN, J. De Christelijke krant, tweevoudig instrument. DJ, January. 

Skill and religious conviction are the two conditions a Protestant newspaper must 
fulfil. 

EVENHUuIS, E. De Nederlandse pers in Indonesie. DJ, February. 

Netherlands press in Indonesia since transfer of sovereignty to the United States of 
Indonesia. 
FoppeMa, YGE. Automatsche verslaggeving. DJ, May. 
An attack on “utility”-writing by journalists. 
——Wetenschap in de krant. DJ, February. 
The problem of scientific articles in newspapers. 
HERMANS, Hans. Journalist en universiteit. Med, January. 
The “Nieman Fellows” and Harvard University. 
Marshall Field. Med, January. 
Essay on Marshall Field. 

VAN DE Pot, H. H. J. Het A.N.P. is geen N.V., maar een codperatie. 

A.N.P. (General Netherlands News Agency) is a co-operative society owned by the 
Netherlands daily newspapers. 

Het papier probleem in Frankrijk. Med, March. 

Newsprint problems in France. 

Rooy, M. Pers en Openbaar Ministerie. DJ, February. 

Relations between the press and the public prosecutor should be based on mutual 
confidence. 

SCHUURHOF, J. D., and others. Protest tegen uittreding uit de 1.0.J. DJ, January. 

Some journalists protest withdrawal of Federation of Netherlands Journalists from 
International Organization of Journalists. 
STEKETEE. Nieuwe wegen voor de dagbladpers. Med, May. 
Suggestions for closer relations between the newspaper and its readers. 
VAN WAGTENDONK, G. M. “Inframat.” Med, May. 
Drying stereotype-moulds and praege-felts by means of infra-red rays. 

WIJFFELS, A. Moeten journalisten zich aansluiten bij een werknemer scentrale? DJ, 
April. 

Affiliation of an organization of journalists with a trade-union is held fundamentally 
wrong. 





“We have a great distance to go to reflect such progress as has been 
made—physically, at least—by the magazines and other publications. 

“Too many of our papers are Still satisfied with practices and methods 
that were in vogue half a century ago. For whatever reason, we are using 
less than the best and giving our readers less than our best. 

“We cannot expect to be able to stay in that rut and deal with the com- 
petition that grows in the communication fields with every passing hour. 
The sums that publishers at last are channeling into research are being 
well-expended.”—OxiE REICHLER, editor, Yonkers Herald-Statesman, arti- 
cle in Niemann Reports, July 1950, entitled “What Makes a Good News- 
paper.” 
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Back Copies Wanted 


To assist libraries in completing their files, the 
JOURNALISM QuaRTERLY will pay $.75 each for 


copies of the following numbers : , 


1924-30 (Vol. I through VII) — All numbers 
1931 (Vol. VIII) March, December 
1932 (Vol. IX) March, December 
1933 (Vol. X) December 

1934 (Vol. XI) December 

1935 (Vol. XII) March, September 
1936 (Vol. XIII) September 

1937 (Vol. XIV) March 

1938 (Vol. XV) September, December 
1939 (Vol. XVI) March, December 
1940 (Vol. XVII) — All numbers 
1941 (Vol. XVIII) December 

1946 (Vol. XXIII) March 

1947 (Vol. XXIV) September 

1948 (Vol. XXV) June 

1949 (Vol. XXVI) June 


If you have copies of any of these dates that are not in use, you 


can assist in the advancement of education for journalism by 
making them available to others. Address: 


Business Manager 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Emory University, Georgia 

















News for inclusion in this section . . 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . 
sor Price, School of Journalism, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. Notes for the next issue should reach him by October 1. 
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Final Action on Merger 
Expected at Madison 


The University of Wisconsin School of 
Journalism will be host August 28-30 to 
U. S. teachers of journalism who will 
gather in Madison for the joint conven- 
tion of the three national journalism 
teacher associations. 


Final action is expected at the conven- 
tion on the proposed constitution merging 
the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism, the Association of Accredited 
Schools and Departments of Journalism, 
and the American Society of Journalism 
School Administrators into the Associa- 
tion for Education in Journalism. 


Under AEJ, AASDJ and ASJSA will 
continue as separate subsidiary entities 
with special qualifications of membership 
and special powers, but AATJ will be sup- 
planted by the new group. All three organ- 
izations already have approved the gen- 
eral outlines of the merger. 


Ronald Stead, the Englishman who is 
special writer for Christian Science Moni- 
tor, heads the list of visiting speakers who 
will address the delegates. His topic will 
be “A British Reporter Discovers the Mid- 
west.” Other speakers will include John L. 
Strohm, Asiatic reporter for Curtis publi- 
cations and associate editor of Country 
Gentleman; and Dwight Young, publisher 
of the Dayton (O.) Journal Herald and 
president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. 

Among the topics to be covered in 
panel discussions are “Current Studies 
and Developments in Communications”; 
“Content Analysis and Mass Communica- 


tions”; “The Foreign Press”; “Organiza- 
tion of a Journalism Program”; and 
“Standards of Performance for the Amer- 
ican Daily Newspaper.” 

Convention delegates and their families 
will be housed in units of Kronshage hall 
on Lake Mendota. They will be enter- 
tained at a dinner and barbecue respec- 
tively by Madison Newspapers, Inc., and 
the Milwaukee Journal. 


University of Florida School 
Of Journalism Is Accredited 


The University of Florida School of 
Journalism has been accredited by the 
American Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism, it was announced July 1 by Dr. 
Norval Neil Luxon, chairman of the 
ACEJ Accrediting Committee. 

The Council approved the institution’s 
offering in the News-Editorial field. This 
action brings the total of accredited 
schools to 39 located in 26 states. 


The ACEJ also announced that the fol- 
lowing additional curricula were approved 
in three accredited schools: Pictorial Jour- 

dism, State University of Iowa; Maga- 
zine, Montana State University, and Com- 
munity Journalism, University of Texas. 


The ACEJ is composed of representa- 
tives of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, the Inland Daily Press 
Association, the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, the National Editorial 
Association and the Association of Accred- 
ited Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism. 
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Herbert Brucker Appointed 
To Accrediting Committee 


Herbert Brucker, editor of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant, has been appointed to 
the Accrediting Committee of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education for Journalism 
as a representative of the American Soci- 
ety of Newspaper Editors. The appoint- 
ment was made by Dwight Young, editor 
of the Dayton (Ohio) Journal and presi- 
dent of the ASNE. 

Mr. Brucker succeeds A. H. Kirchhofer, 
managing editor of the Buffalo Evening 
News, who is leaving the accrediting com- 
mittee to become chairman of the ACEJ. 
Other newspaper members of the commit- 
tee are N. R. Howard, editor of the 
Cleveland News, ASNE_ representative; 
and Joyce A. Swan, vice-president of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association repre- 
sentative. 

The Accrediting Committee met in 
Cleveland May 29 to consider the reports 
of visitations made in 1949-50. 


Journalism Becomes School 
At University of Houston 


Establishment of a School of Journal- 
ism and Graphic Arts at the University of 
Houston, with N. S. Patterson as director, 
has been announced. 

Mr. Patterson has served as director of 
the former journalism department since its 
establishment in 1940. He also will be ad- 
ministrative head of the University Press. 
S. Wayne Taylor will head the graphic 
arts teaching staff and will manage the 
University Press. 

Bruce Underwood has been named an 
associate professor of journalism and Jim 
F. Palmer has been appointed an assistant 
professor of journalism. 


Michigan Journalism Offices 
Moved After $3,500,000 Fire 

Offices of the University of Michigan 
Department of Journalism are _ being 
housed temporarily in the Rackham Build- 
ing. The move was necessitated by a 
$3,500,000 fire which destroyed Haven 
Hall, former office and classroom building 
of the department. 

Most of the equipment and library of 
the department, and part of the file rec- 
ords, were lost in the fire. 
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Sulzberger, Mrs. Hobby Honored 
At Missouri Journalism Week 


Addresses by Arthur Hays Sulzberger, 
publisher of the New York Times, and 
Oveta Culp Hobby, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Houston (Tex.) Post, high- 
lighted the annual Journalism Week at the 
University of Missouri last semester. 

Honor awards for distinguished service 
in journalism were presented to Mr. Sulz- 
berger and Mrs. Hobby, the St. Louis 
Star-Times, the Nieuwe Rotterdamse 
Courant, Joe Alex Morris and James 
Todd. Mr. Morris is a former editor of 
Colliers and is now a contributor to the 
Saturday Evening Post. Mr. Todd is editor 
and publisher of the Moberly (Mo.) Mon- 
itor-Index. 

Other featured speakers included: Betty 
Finnin, fiction editor of Woman’s Day; 
Benn Kay, advertising director of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel; David Lockwood, execu- 
tive vice-president of Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing of Chicago; Nancy Sasser, of Buy- 
Lines; Samuel C. Gale, vice-president and 
director of advertising of General Mills, 
Inc.; Herbert Brucker, editor of the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Courant; Leonary Mc- 
Combe, of the photographic staff of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal; D. R. Fitzpat- 
rick, cartoonist of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch; Basil Walters, executive editor of 
the Knight Newspapers; Hodding Carter, 
editor of the Greenville (Miss.) Delta 
Democrat-Times; Allen B. Du Mont, pres- 
ident of A. B. Du Mont Laboratories, 
Inc.; and Joe T. Cook, president of the 
National Editorial Association. 


lowa State Signs Contract 
To Aid Information for Farmers 


Iowa State College has completed a 
contract with the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the United States 
Department of Agriculture to develop in- 
formation on the effectiveness of present 
marketing information reaching farmers 
in Iowa. The project is intended to im- 
prove federal and state market news serv- 
ice and is a continuation of research which 
has been in progress for two years. Pro- 
fessor K. R. Marvin, head of the Depart- 
ment of Technical Journalism, is in charge 
of the research; he is assisted by J. P. 
Dodds, assistant professor of technical 
journalism. 





Research Bureau Established 
In Emory's Journalism Division 


A Research Bureau, with a continuing 
program of investigative studies in public 
opinion and the mass media, will be es- 
tablished this fall in Emory University’s 
Division of Journalism. The program will 
be under the general supervision of Dr. 
Raymond B. Nixon, director of the divi- 
sion, with Raymond F. Stewart as research 
associate. 

Mr. Stewart, who will join the Emory 
faculty this fall, is now publications re- 
search manager in the Chicago office of 
Foote Cone & Belding, advertising agency. 
He holds the M.A. degree in journalism 
from the State University of Iowa and has 
completed course work for his Ph.D. At 
Iowa he served as a research assistant in 
mass communications, under Dr. Charles 
E. Swanson, and as a field interviewer in 
the Bureau of Audience Research, under 
Dr. Norman Meier. Before assuming his 
present position with Foote Cone & Beld- 
ing he was assistant manager of advertis- 
ing research. 


Religious Journalism Work 
Is Expanded at Syracuse 


Students wishing to prepare for careers 
in religious journalism in the United 
States will be accepted for a new gradu- 
ate program in the fall at the Syracuse 
University School of Journalism. 

The new offering is an expansion of the 
curricula made available in 1949 to stu- 
dents entering foreign religious journalism. 
Under the original plan, American stu- 
dents going abroad and foreign students 
coming to the United States were provided 
with separate journalistic sequences. 
These will be continued, with the new 
American program added. 

Plans for the American program, sub- 
mitted to more than a score of the leading 
religious journalists in the United States, 
received their unanimous consent. Students 
enrolling in the new work will take courses 
in journalism, religion and general educa- 
tion. They must complete 30 hours of 
graduate work; a thesis is optional. Their 
journalism classes will cover religious 
journalism and various technical courses. 

Professor Roland E. Wolseley, chairman 
of the Magazine Practice Department, will 
be in charge of the program. 


s Notes 


Staff Appointments, Promotions 
Announced at 14 Universities 


Numerous staff appointments and pro- 
motions were announced this summer 
among journalism faculty members at 14 
universities and colleges. The appoint- 
ments included one department headship 
and one associate deanship. 

The headship is that of J. Russell Heit- 
man at Texas Technological College; he 
will take over his duties in September. 
The associate deanship is that of Wesley 
C. Clark, professor of journalism at Syra- 
cuse University, who will serve this year 
during the absence of Dean M. Lyle 
Spencer. 

Details of the various appointments, in- 
cluding the two named, are listed alpha- 
betically below: 


University of Colorado—Victor J. Dan- 
ilov of the Chicago Daily News staff will 
join the College of Journalism faculty in 
September. Mr. Danilov is a graduate of 
Pennsylvania State College, class of 1945; 
he received a master of science degree 
from the Medill School of Journalism in 
1946 and has been a reporter and rewrite- 
man for the Daily News since September 
1947. Mr. Danilov has had other experi- 
ence on the staffs of the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph, Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator 
and Sharon (Pa.) Herald. 


University of Illinois—Quincy Howe, 
news analyst for the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, will join the staff of the School 
of Journalism and Communications in 
September as a visiting associate professor 
of journalism. He will teach courses in 
contemporary affairs and will bring a 
news analysis service to WILL and WIUC- 
FM, the University’s radio stations. Asso- 
ciated with CBS since 1942, Mr. Howe's 
duties have included television and news 
analysis. He was managing editcr and act- 
ing editor of the Atlantic Monthly from 
1922 to 1928, and later was editor of the 
Living Age Co., New York, for six years. 
Mr. Howe was graduated from Harvard 
University in 1921 and later attended 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

Richard Rider has been appointed an 
instructor in journalism. He will teach the 
Illinois school’s new course in “Radio Act- 
ing.” Mr. Rider holds the degree of mas 
ter of fine arts from the Yale School of 
Drama. He has been program director for 
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the Crosley television station in Columbus, 
Ohio and has been a producer for WBKB- 
TV, Chicago. 


State University of lowa—John Scott 
Davenport has been appointed assistant to 
Director Leslie G. Moeller of the School 
of Journalism. Professor Davenport, who 
joined the Iowa faculty in 1949, teaches 
circulation management and newspaper 
management. He is circulation director of 
the Daily Iowan. 


Kansas State College—John W. Mc- 
Reynolds, Sandy Spring, Md., joined the 
journalism faculty July 1 as an associate 
professor. He has had four years editorial 
and advertising experience on newspapers 
in Shreveport and Baton Rouge, La. and 
has taught journalism previously at the 
University of North Carolina, where he 
received a master’s degree in political sci- 
ence. 

Merrill E. Samuelson, of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., has been appointed an in- 
structor in journalism. Mr. Samuelson 
holds a bachelor’s degree in journalism 
and economics from Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity and has completed work for the 
master’s degree in journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. He has worked for the 
lowa Agriculturist at Iowa State College, 
for the University of Oregon Press and 
for newspapers in Minnesota and Iowa. 


Long Island University—Ralph Gottlob, 
a journalism graduate of Long Island 
University, is now on the staff of the Uni- 
versity news bureau. 


University of Minnesota—Robert L. 
Jones has been appointed an instructor in 
the School of Journalism Research Divi- 
sion. He received his doctor of philosophy 
degree in psychology with a minor in 
journalism; his thesis dealt with problems 
of predicting success in journalism. 

Charles E. Swanson, director of the Re- 
search Division, has been promoted to the 
rank of professor; Edwin Emery has been 
promoted to the rank of associate profes- 
sor. 


University of Mississippi—Stanley G. 
Peterson, a former student at the State 
University of Iowa, will teach classes of 
S. S. Talbert, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism, while Professor Talbert is on leave 
this year to work on the doctorate at 
Iowa. 
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University of Missouri—Calvin Ells- 
worth Chunn was appointed an associate 
professor of journalism in July. In June 
he received the doctor of philosophy de- 
gree at Missouri; his dissertation was A 
History of News Magazines. Professor 
Chunn has been employed on the Jones- 
boro (Ark.) Daily Tribune, the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar, the Fort Worth Daily Tel- 
egram, the Chicago Herald-Examiner and 
the Tulsa Daily World. He spent six years 
overseas in World War II and for three 
and a half years was a prisoner of war. 
Previously Professor Chunn taught at 
Northwestern University, the University of 
Tulsa and the University of Oklahoma. 
He is the author of Of Rice and Men and 
the Publications Laws of Oklahoma—a 
Digest. 


University of Nebraska—Nathan Blum- 
berg, a Rhodes scholar who has currently 
completed two years of work at Oxford 
University, will join the School of Jour- 
nalism staff in September as an assistant 
professor. He received the bachelor of 
arts and master of arts degrees from the 
University of Colorado and formerly was 
on the staff of the Denver Post. 


University of Oregon—Charles T. Dun- 
can, associate professor of journalism at 
the University of Minnesota, will become 
an associate professor of journalism at 
Oregon in September. Professor Duncan 
received the bachelor’s degree at Minne- 
sota in 1936 and began his career as a re- 
porter for the Northfield (Minn.) News. 
He has been a reporter, advertising man- 
ager, and managing editor for various 
Minnesota papers. Previously he served 
for two years as an instructor in journal- 
ism at the University of Nevada and for a 
year as an assistant professor at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska before he joined the 
Minnesota staff. He also holds the mas- 
ter’s degree from Minnesota. During 
World War II he was in the United States 
Naval Reserve and was on duty in Wash- 
ington, D. C. and in the South Pacific. 

W. Kirk Braun, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon School of Journalism, 
and a full-time photographer for the Port- 
land Oregonian, will join the journalism 
staff in September as a part-time instruc- 
tor. Mr. Braun will have direction of the 
school’s work in pictorial journalism. 


South 


Dakota State College—Murvin 





News Notes 


Perry has been named director of the col- 
lege’s radio activities. During the past 
quarter the college has been broadcasting 
from its own studios over a nearby sta- 
tion. 


Syracuse University—Wesley C. Clark, 
professor of journalism and chairman of 
the newspaper practice department of the 
School of Journalism, has been appointed 
associate dean, effective September 1. 
Professor Clark will be in charge of the 
school during the absence of Dean M. 
Lyle Spencer, who will head a fund rais- 
ing campaign for a new journalism build- 
ing in the coming year. Professor Clark 
was an assistant professor of journalism at 
Syracuse from 1940 to 1943; he returned 
in 1947 as full professor and head of the 
newspaper practice department. This sum- 
mer he is serving as a consultant to the 
Caribbean Commission, with headquarters 
in Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. 

Royal H. Ray, acting head of the ad- 
vertising department of the Syracuse 
School of Journalism, was promoted to a 
full professorship July 1. He joined the 
Syracuse faculty in 1945 as an associate 
professor of advertising. 


University of Tennessee—Robert B. 
Wentworth has been appointed an assistant 
professor of journalism to teach courses 
in journalism and advertising. Mr. Went- 
worth holds master’s degrees from the 
University of Illinois and Boston Univer- 
sity. For the past two years he has been 
teaching part-time and working for a doc- 
torate in mass communications at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Previously he taught at 
the University of Vermont. Mr. Went- 
worth has had public relations and maga- 
zine experience in Boston and in the Air 
Force. 


Texas Technological College} Lubbock, 
Tex.—J. Russell Heitman, of the staff of 
the Extension Division of the University 
of Alabama, has been appointed professor 
of journalism and head of the Department 
of Journalism. Mr. Heitman also will su- 
pervise the Tech Press. He will begin his 
duties in September. 

Mr. Heitman has been field manager 
and secretary of the Alabama Press Asso- 
ciation, director of the University of Ala- 
bama News Bureau, and associate profes- 
sor of journalism. He went to Alabama 
two years ago. 
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The holder of degrees in journalism 
from the University of Missouri and 
Northwestern University, Mr. Heitman for 
several years was a publisher of weekly 
newspapers in Illinois. At one time he was 
on the faculty of the School of Journalism 
of the University of Illinois. 


Professor Cecil Horne, who has been 
head of the Department of Journalism at 
Texas Tech for 24 years, will remain in a 
teaching capacity until his retirement in a 
few years. 


Publishers Conduct Seminars 
In Graduate Work at Michigan 


Twelve Michigan newspaper publishers 
and news executives conducted graduate 
seminars on editorial management last 
semester in the Department of Journalism 
at the University of Michigan. 


The seminars, directed by Professor 
Wesley H. Maurer, chairman of the de- 
partment, were designed to give 22 gradu- 
ate students in journalism information on 
the day-to-day administration of newspa- 
pers and to provide a basis for more intel- 
ligent co-operation of editorial workers 
with editors. 


Austrian Editors Undertake 
Study of American Newspapers 


Ten Austrian editors and newspaper- 
men arrived at the University of Missouri 
in June for a four-months program of in- 
struction in American newspaper meth- 
ods. 

After a week’s orientation at Columbia, 
Mo., they were sent to the following news- 
papers: Des Moines Register and Tribune, 
Kansas City Star and Times, St. Louis 
Star-Times, Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
Cleveland News, Cleveland Press and 
Washington Post. Special programs were 
set up for them in each of these cities. 
The group was under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Ellsworth Chunn of the Missouri 
journalism staff. 


After visits to these papers, the men will 
return to Missouri for reports and discus- 
sions before they go te New York for 
short visits preceding their return to 
Austria. 


This is a new educational technique for 
foreign editors visiting the United States, 
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said Dean Frank L. Mott of the Missouri 
school. The program was set up under a 
grant of $24,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The Austrian Occupation 
Forces provided transportation from Vi- 
enna to New York and return. 

The editors represented papers in Vien- 
na, Linz, and smaller Austrian cities. 


NOTES 


John Paul Jones, associate professor of 
journalism at the University of Florida, 
took over the editorship of the Palatka 
(Fla.) Daily News for a month this sum- 
mer during the vacation of Editor Bev 
Baker. 


ema | 


Six instructors in other schools and de- 
partments of journalism were enrolled for 
graduate study this summer in the State 
University of Iowa School of Journalism. 
They were James L. Julian, University of 
Miami; Tom Pastorius, Ohio Wesleyan 
University; Worth McDougald, assistant 
professor of journalism at the University 
of Georgia; Ernest F. Andrews, Jr., Grin- 
nell (lowa) College; Robert M. Pockrass, 
Pennsylvania State College; and Samuel 
S. Talbert, assistant professor of journal- 
ism, University of Mississippi. Two others 
who were continuing graduate work dur- 
ing the session were Walter A. Steigleman, 
associate professor of journalism, Indiana 
University; and Oliver R. Smith, assistant 
professor and head of the Department of 
Journalism, Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah. 


College and high school yearbook ad- 
visers from five states attended a work- 
shop in yearbook editing and management 
at Kansas State College, June 12 to 24. 
C. J. Medlin, professor of journalism, di- 
rected the workshop. 


Alben Philips, assistant professor of 
journalism at Long Island University and 
member of the copy desk of the New 
York Mirror, is on a leave of absence 
while touring Europe. 


A series on Crime and the Press, which 
appeared originally in the Guild Reporter, 
has been reprinted as a Long Island Uni- 
versity Department of Journalism pam- 
phlet. Copies are available on request. 
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The second LeRoy H. Dorsey Outdoor 
Journalism Scholarship was awarded this 
year to Donald Hanson, science journal- 
ism junior at Iowa State College. The 
award, presented in the name of the Out- 
door Writers’ Association of America and 
Better Fishing, Inc., was raised from $630 
to $1250. 


Ruth Gagliardo of Lawrence, Kan., di- 
rector of the children’s traveling book ex- 
hibit of the Kansas State Teachers Associ- 
ation, and Margaret Lesser, children’s 
book editor of Doubleday and Company 
and juveniles editor of the Garden City 
(N. Y.) Press, headed the writers-for- 
juveniles section of the Mid-America 
Writers Conference at Kansas State Col- 
lege June 19 to 30. The conference was 
sponsored by the College’s Departments of 
Technical Journalism and English. Work- 
shops were offered in technological, indus- 
trial, agricultural, and home economics 
journalism. 


Elwood G. Lohela, former instructor in 
the University of Michigan Department of 
Journalism, has joined the editorial staff 
of the Ann Arbor News. Mr. Lohela pre- 
viously had been director of public rela- 
tions at Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. 


The fifth annual Radio Institute was 
held May 18-20 at the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism of the University of 
Georgia. Broadcasting officials who ad- 
dressed the Institute were: Malcolm John- 
son, Pulitzer prize-winning reporter now 
with International News Service; John M. 
Cooper, director of radio for INS; Maur- 
ice B. Mitchell, director of advertising for 
the National Association of Broadcasters; 
Sol Taishoff, editor of Broadcasting-Tele- 
casting Magazine; Sig Mickelson, director 
of public affairs for the Columbia Broad- 
casting System; and Sterling W. Fisher, 
manager of the National Broadcasting 
Company’s public affairs and education 
department. Dean Drewry of the Grady 
School of Journalism was praised for his 
cooperation in a resolution adopted by a 
standing vote. 


ete 


Wayne Jordan, professor of journalism 
at the University of Maine, was employed 
for the summer on the International Air 
Edition desk of the New York Times. 





News Notes 


Hanns Stumpf, of Munich, Germany, 
foreign fellow in journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1949-50, began a 
three-month internship on the Detroit 
Free Press in June. Mr. Stumpf was one of 
two fellows who studied at Michigan un- 
der the auspices of the University Press 
Club of Michigan and the state university. 
The other was Alvise Barison, Trieste, 
Italy, who will spend the summer in 
Trieste and return to Michigan in Septem- 
ber to begin an internship on the Flint 
Journal. Stumpf, after September, will 
participate in five similar internships on 
other Michigan newspapers. 


Bob Eddy, instructor in journalism at 
the University of Minnesota and telegraph 
editor of the St. Paul Pioneer-Press, has 


been named a Nieman Fellow for 1950- 
$1. 


Professor Eugene W. Sharp of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri School of Journalism, 
was a visiting member of the University 
of Minnesota journalism staff during the 
summer. He taught courses in interna- 
tional communications and_ reporting. 
Also on the Minnesota summer staff was 
Professor Norris G. Davis of the Univer- 
sity of Texas School of Journalism. Pro- 
fessor Davis is studying for a Ph.D. de- 
gree in political science at Minnesota. 


Three journalism students at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan won awards this year 
in the annual Avery and Jule Hopwood 
literary contest. They were: Donald C. 
Reaser, Battle Creek, Mich., a graduating 
senior, $700 major poetry award; Lyle E. 
Nelson, Ann Arbor, Mich., graduating 
senior, $150 for his short stories; and John 
M. Wilson, also of Ann Arbor, a special 
student in journalism and English, $800 
major prize for essays. The Hopwood 
contest has been conducted annually since 
1931 for students of rhetoric and journal- 
ism. 

Miss Mandi Luebben, Dillon, Mont., a 
graduate of the School of Journalism of 
Montana State University of 1946, has re- 
ceived the Frances Holmes award for the 
best copy written by a woman in the 11 
western states and British Columbia. The 
award is made annually by the Los An- 
geles Advertising Women, 
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Professor Charles E. Swanson, director 
of the Research Division of the University 
of Minnesota School of Journalism, gave 
five lectures at the University of Pitts- 
burgh in July on the newspaper and its 
relations to readers and pressure groups. 
He also attended a ten-day research con- 
ference at the University of Michigan un- 
der sponsorship of the Office of Naval 
Research. 


Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, professor at the 
Union Theological Seminary and a former 


\ member of the Commission on Freedom 


of the Press, delivered the fourth annual 
Guild Memorial Lecture at the University 
of Minnesota in May. His subject’ was 
“The Role of the Newspapers in Ameri- 
ca’s Function as the Greatest World Pow- 
er.” The lecture series is sponsored by the 
Twin Cities Newspaper Guild and _ the 
Minnesota School of Journalism. 


The Grass Roots Digest observed its 
first anniversary of monthly publication 
with its July issue. The Digest is pub- 
lished by the School of Journalism of the 
University of Missouri to stimulate and 
assist in the writing of “grass roots” edi- 
torials; it is composed of representative 
clippings from editorial pages of more 
than 325 weekly and small-city daily 
newspapers in 44 states and in Canada. 


The fourth annual Writers’ Workshop 
sponsored by the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism and the Department 
of English was held June 17-24. On the 
faculty were: Ray B. West, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, and Eileen Davis, University 
of Minnesota, both short story; Robert M. 
Neal, University of Missouri, non-fiction; 
John Gunnell, Stephens College, play writ- 
ing; Vincent McHugh, University of Den- 
ver, novel; Hattie Bell Allen, Broadman 
Press, juvenile writing; and Donald F. 
Drummond, University of Missouri, po- 
etry. James T. Farrell, the novelist, was a 
lecturer. 


a 


The University of Missouri School of 
Journalism received $22,000 this year 
from the Board of Curators for the mod- 
ernization and improvement of the print- 
ing establishment of its laboratory news- 
paper, the Columbia Missourian. 
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The family of the late Gerald V. Un- 
derwood, who published weekly papers in 
several Oklahoma cities, founded the Un- 
derwood Memorial Scholarship at the 
University of Oklahoma School of Jour- 
nalism in May. The first award, for $200, 
went to Mrs. Anna June Sager, Norman, 
Okla., a 1950 graduate in advertising. 


An internship program at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma School of Journalism 
has been set up by the Oklahoma Publish- 
ing Company, publishers of the Daily 
Oklahoman and Oklahoma City Times. 
The program is designed to provide train- 
ing for 10 weeks through a wide range of 
supervised assignments in the news and 
business departments of the papers. The 
faculty committee on scholarship selects 
the students for training in the summer 
preceding graduation. 


ites 


Four publications have been issued this 
summer under auspices of the University 
of Nebraska School of Journalism or af- 
filiated student groups. These include: A 
Portfolio of Graphic Arts Journalism, con- 
taining samples of outstanding work done 
by students in typography and advanced 
pictorial journalism; a Data Book on Tax- 
ation Problems, a collection of reference 
material for editorial writers of Nebraska; 
the Nebraska High School Sports Manual, 
a reference manual for sports editors; and 
the third biennial edition of the Nebraska 
High School Press Directory. 


Two new courses in journalism will be 
offered in fall at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Frank N. Hawkins, associate editor 
and chief editorial writer of the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, will teach a course in “Edi- 
torial Writing”; John D. Paulus, account 
executive for Ketchum, Inc., will teach a 
course in “Public Relations.” 


A new city room and laboratory class- 
room will be available for journalism ma- 
jors at the University of Southern Cali- 


fornia in September. Reporting classes 
will be held in the Student Union. The 
Union room will serve as a classroom in 
the morning, a laboratory in the early aft- 
ernoon, and a city room in the late after- 
noon and early evening. The move will 
allow for expansion of the journalism 
library. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Bi! McCall, Butte, Mont., a graduate 
of the Montana State University School of 
Journalism, has been awarded a $500 
scholarship for retail advertising at New 
York University. 


The Southwestern Association of Indus- 
trial Editors, with membership in Arkan- 
sas, Texas, Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mex- 
ica, and Louisiana, will hold its fall meet- 
ing at the School of Journalism at the 
University of Oklahoma. 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel M. Beaubaire re- 
cently established the Stanley Stemmer 
Beaubaire Scholarship Fund at Stanford 
University for a student in journalism in 
memory of their son, who was co-pub- 
lisher with his father of the Hanford 
(Calif.) Sentinel. The annual stipend will 
be $1,200. Stanley Beaubaire was gradu- 
ated from Stanford in 1935. 


Four new radio courses have been add- 
ed to the offerings of the Department of 
Journalism in an expansion of work in 
radio journalism at Temple University. In 
cooperation with the Departments of Ra- 
dio and Speech, journalism has developed 
a radio-news sequence which included 18 
semester hours in journalism, 12 in radio, 
and 6 in speech and general semantics. 
Also, a course in “Magazine Editing and 
Production” will be offered for the first 
time this year. It will be taught by Joseph 
C. Carter, assistant professor. 


The University of Tennessee conducted 
its annual Industrial Editing Institute June 
25-27 for editors from Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and North and South 
Carolina. Speakers included: John W. 
Vance, assistant director of public rela- 
tions for the International Harvester Com- 
pany; James R. Shutts, managing editor of 
General Motors Folks; Roger P. Fox, as- 
sociate editor of Forbes; Elbert Walker, 
editor of General Shoe Corporation publi- 
cations; C. W. Orcutt, managing editor of 
the Knoxville News-Sentinel; T. E. Lane, 
industrial relations superintendent for the 
United Carbide and Carbon Corporation; 
and members of the journalism faculty. 
A trip was made to the atomic pile and 
the American Museum of Atomic Energy 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 





News Notes 


Harrison Smith, president of the Satur- 
day Review of Literature, was a visiting 
faculty member on the program of the 
third annual Georgia Writers Conference, 
held on the old Emory campus at Oxford, 
Ga., June 21-24, in cooperation with Em- 
ory University. Dr. Raymond B. Nixon, 
director of the Division of Journalism, 


acted as moderator of the session on book 
reviewing at which Mr. Smith spoke. 


Malcolm MacLean Jr. has been ap- 
pointed an instructor in the University of 
Wisconsin School of Journalism, effective 
September 1. He will assist in the develop- 
ment of a journalism research program. 
Mr. MacLean was formerly associated 
with the Research Division of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota School of Journalism. 


Llewellyn White, national affairs editor 
of the Reporter, addressed the summer 
session of the University of Wisconsin 
School of Journalism June 28. Mr. White, 
formerly assistant director of the Commis- 
sion on Freedom of the Press and co- 
author of “Peoples Speaking to Peoples,” 
discussed the barriers to adequate com- 
munication in our society. 

More than $7,000 in new equipment has 
been added to the laboratory facilities of 
the University of Wisconsin School of 
Journalism. The purchase included 18 
typewriters for an additional reporting 
laboratory, a modern proof press and sev- 
eral fonts of type for the typography labo- 
ratory, and additional equipment for the 
photographic laboratory. 


Professor Donald W. Davis, head of the 
advertising sequence of the Department of 
Journalism at Pennsylvania State College, 
served as moderator of a ten-man panel on 
“Bridging the Gap between Advertising 
Training and Practice” at the convention 
of the Advertising Federation of America 
in Detroit in June. Professor Rosamond R. 
Jones of the Butler University Department 
of Journalism was one of three additional 
educators on the panel. 


Lee Z. Hafkin of the journalism faculty 
of the Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio, is working this sum- 
mer on the Toledo Blade as a general as- 
signment reporter. 
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The Texas Daily Newspaper Association 
has published a brochure designed for the 
use of cooperating colleges and universi- 
ties of Texas to present to prospective stu- 
dents of journalism the opportunities and 
responsibilities of their chosen work. 
Sponsoring the brochure was Ward C. 
Mayborn, chairman of the association’s 
committee on journalism. 


—— 


O. W. Riegel, director of the Lee Me- 
morial Journalism Foundation at Wash- 
ington and Lee University, spent the sum- 
mer in Germany in connection with a spe- 
cial survey project for the Department of 
State. Mr. Riegel surveyed German educa- 
tional institutions and other agencies in 
respect to public opinion training and 
public opinion research. 


The West Virginia University School of 
Journalism doubled its floor space in the 
past year. It added faculty offices, a read- 
ing room and library, a large advertising 
layout laboratory, a new radio workshop, 
and several classrooms. 


Miss Mary Montgomery, instructor in 
journalism at Kansas State College, has 
resigned to be married. Donald Alexander, 
graduate assistant, also has resigned; he is 
managing editor of the Lincoln County 
(Neb.) Tribune, North Platte. 


A three-month internship is now re- 
quired of majors in the Department of 
Journalism and Public Relations, College 
of Business and Public Administration, at 
the University of Maryland. The Mary- 
land Press Association has approved the 
internship plan and will cooperate in the 
placement of graduates as well as interns. 


Professor Ralph D. Casey, director of 
the University of Minnesota School of 
Journalism and visiting professor at the 
University of Oregon this summer, ad- 
dressed the Oregon Newspaper Publishers 
Association in June on values in journal- 
istic research. 


Nine George Polk Memorial Awards 
for distinguished metropolitan New York 
journalism were presented by the Long 
Island University Department of Journal- 
ism in June. 
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The South’s first Advertising Institute, 
held at Emory University in Atlanta June 
9 and 10, attracted more than 150 regis- 
trants, including persons from as far as 
Dallas and Miami. Attendance at the clos- 
ing banquet exceeded 200. The Atlanta 
Advertising Club co-sponsored the Insti- 
tute with the Emory University Division 
of Journalism. Professor Richard Joel, 
chairman of the advertising sequence, was 
in charge, with 10 nationally prominent 
advertising and media men on the visiting 
faculty. 


Richard B. Hull, associate professor of 
journalism and director of radio at lowa 
State College, reports that WOI-TV, the 
nation’s first college or university televi- 
sion station, is expected to make connec- 
tions with the cross-country coaxial cable 
by October 1. The connection will enable 
WOI-TV to begin an eight-hour daily pro- 
gram schedule. Professor Hull said that by 
contractual agreement with the four ma- 
jor television networks WOI-TV has com- 
plete authority to accept or reject any 
program. It is reserving large segments of 
time for local origination and experimen- 
tal programming. 


The International Harvester Company 
has contracted with WOI-TV at lowa 
State College for the daily presentation of 
a newsreel program based upon Interna- 
tional News Service-Telenews film and 
supplemented by locally-prepared slides, 
roll-up material, and motion picture film. 
The program carries 15 minutes; it was 
started on a 52-week run in mid-July. 


A sequence in public relations has been 
announced by the Univ¢rsity of Oklahoma 
School of Journalism effective in Septem- 
ber. The curriculum will include basic 
work in news, advertising, public relations 
and industrial publications, with courses 
also in anthropology, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, economics, business administration 
and business management. 


Louis Cozby has resigned as instructor 
in typography in the Department of Print- 
ing and Journalism at South Dakota State 
College to return to the University of 
Oklahoma to complete work on the mas- 
ter’s degree in journalism. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


The name of the journalism department 
at Kansas State College was changed July 
1 from the Department of Industrial Jour- 
nalism and Printing to the Department of 
Technical Journalism. 


Plans are being made to dedicate the 
new $250,000 Printing and Journalism 
Building at South Dakota State College as 
soon as the structure is completed, prob- 
ably in October. 


Hugh Rundell, of Washington State 
College’s station KWSC, and Mary Meade, 
radio instructor at St. Mary’s College, 
South Bend, Ind., were observer-partici- 
pants at WOI-TV, Iowa State College, 
during the summer. 


Publication of a daily facsimile news- 
paper will begin this fall at Emory Uni- 
versity under the direction of Milton D. 
Krueger, newly appointed instructor in 
journalism. Mr. Krueger previously has 
had charge of facsimile instruction at the 
University of Missouri. 


LETTERS 
To the Editor: 

Because seniors in the University of 
Colorado College of Journalism have 
found them an inspiration as well as full 
of information on campaigning techniques, 
I want to commend the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar scrapbooks on the paper’s cru- 
sade to overthrow the Crump machine and 
its campaign to encourage soil conserva- 
tion. 

These are not “run of the mill” cam- 
paigns. They are the work of masters of 
the art who know how to combine facts 
and interpretation in such a way that read- 
ers are interested and moved to action. The 
newspaper has performed a great service 
to journalism education in making the 
scrapbooks available. 

As Dean James L. C. Ford, Montana 
State University school of journalism, an- 
nounced at the Minneapolis convention, 
these exhibits are deposited with him. They 
will be sent on application, the only cost 
being express charges both ways. 

A. GAYLE WALDROP 
University of Colorado 











THREE NEW JOURNALISM BOOKS 


Available for Your Fall Classes 


SCHOLASTIC JOURNALISM 


By EARL ENGLISH, University of Missouri 
and CLARENCE HACH, Evanston High School 
352 pages $2.25 8Y”x11 

Combines the best features of Exercises in Journalism (for 11 years a leading 
workbook on high school journalism) with the latest, classroom-tested techniques. 
Its 37 sections form a complete Text-Workbook—no need to buy additional 
books! Each chapter contains abundant classroom exercises and assignments, as 
well as examples of outstanding writing—professional and student. 


’ 
MAKEUP EDITOR'S KIT 
and Guide to Newspaper Page Makeup 
By HARRY E. HEATH, JR., Jowa State College 
$1.25 

A new and more effective way of learning newspaper makeup—eliminates scissors 
and paste in page makeup exercises—gives the student more freedom to vary and 
improve his work. The KIT consists of a miniature background panel of “straight 
matter,” plus six sets of display elements: headlines, pictures, and advertisements. 
The Guide discusses and presents examples of various makeup patterns with sug- 
gestions to the student for improving his technique. 


A GUIDE TO RADIO-TV WRITING 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, University of Oregon 
and HARRY E. HEATH, JR., /owa State College 
and RAY V. JOHNSON, University of Oregon 

250 pages $2.25 8x11 
This workbook offers teachers of radio and television writing a syllabus, plus 
practical student exercises for laboratory and outside practice. May be used inde- 
pendently, or correlated with various textbooks now available. Adapted to survey, 
news, specialized information, and continuity writing courses. 


Order Your Copies NOW 


Examination copies on request 


The IOWA STATE COLLEGE PRESS 


310 Press Building Ames, Iowa 














Recent Publications 








American Journalism 
by Frank Luther Mott 


Revised Edition 


This is a revision of the famous text dealing with the history of Ameri- 
can newspapers, giving special attention to leading papers, editors and 
publishers. Particular attention is given to characteristics of the press 
in the various periods of its development, concepts of news, advertising, 
editorials and editorial pages, features, and to principles and ethics of 
journalism. $5.00 


Newspaper Advertising and Promotion 
by Leslie W. McClure 


This book offers a wealth of information on how to promote and sell 
retail, classified, and general advertising in the light of developments 
since World War II. Standard activities of promotion and research 
departments are presented: planning promotional activities, conducting 
brand preference studies, and preparing visual presentations for sales- 
men. Retail store procedure in developing advertising programs and 
testing effectiveness of advertisements is presented from the viewpoint 


of the newspaper salesman who needs a keen understanding of these 
subjects. $4.50 





Writing the Feature Article 


by Walter A. Steigleman 


This is a general “how-to-do-it,” starting with the inception of an idea 
for a feature story or magazine article, and following the process until 
the finished story is sent to the market. $3.75 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 














AATJ-AASDJ Directory for 1950 


American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
(Organized 1912) 


PRESIDENT, Henry Ladd Smith, Wisconsin; vicE-PREswENT, Clifford F. Weigle, Oregon, 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas. 


Association of Accredited Schools and Departments of Journalism 
(Organized 1917) 


PRESIDENT, Frank L. Mott, Missouri; VICE-PRESIDENT, John E. Drewry, Georgia; SBCRE- 
TARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
John E. Stempel, Indiana; Raymond B. Nixon, Emory. 


INSTITUTIONS ELIGIBLE FOR MEMBERSHIP 
Universities: Alabama, California, Colorado, Columbia, Emory, Florida, Georgia, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Marquette, Louisiana State, Michigan,. Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana State, Northwestern, Ohio, Ohio State, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rutgers, 
Southern California, Stanford, Syracuse, Texas, Tulane, Washington, Washington and 
Lee, and Wisconsin. State Colleges: Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Oklahoma A. & M., 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Texas (State College for Women). 


COUNCIL ON STANDARDS OF JOURNALISM 
James L. C. Ford, Montana State, Paul J. Thompson, Texas, William O. Trapp, Colum- 
bia (terms expire in 1950); Ralph R. Lashbrook, Kansas State, Leslie G. Moeller (chair- 


ph Jawa, Raymond B. Nixon, Emory (terms expire in 1952); President Mott, ex 
officio. 


COUNCIL ON RESEARCH IN JOURNALISM 


Chilton R. Bush, Stanford, Kenneth R. Marvin, Jowa State, Charles E. Swanson, Minne- 
sota, Marcus M. Wilkerson, Louisiana State (terms iy ae in 1950); Earl English, Mis- 


souri, Wilbur Schramm (chairman), Jilinois, William A. Sumner, Wisconsin, Clifford F. 


Weigle, Oregon (terms expire in 1952); Raymond B. Nixon, Emory, and President 
Mott, ex officio. 


COUNCIL ON RADIO JOURNALISM 
EpuCATOR MEMBERS—Mitchell VY. Charnley, Minnesota (term expires in 1950); Kennetb 
G. Bartlett, Syracuse, Baskett Mosse, Northwestern (terms expire in 1951); Arthur M. 
Barnes, Jowa, Floyd K. Baskette (chairmar.), Colorado (terms expire in 1952). NAB 
MEMBERS—-Karl Koerper, KMBC, Wilton E. Cobb, WMAZ (terms expire in 1952); . 
Arthur Stringer (secretary), NAB (term expires in 1950); William Brooks, NBC, 
_ Eugene Carr, WHBC (terms expire in 1951). 


American Council on Education for Journalism 


EDUCATOR MEMBERS—Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, Fred S, Siebert (secretary-treasurer), 
illinois (terms expire in 1950); Ralph R. Lashbrook, Kansas State, Kenneth E. Olson, 
Northwestern (terms expire in 1951); Leslie G. Moeller, lowa (ex officio as chairman 
of AASDJ Council on Standards); alternates, Frederic E. Merwin, Rutgers (term ex- 
pires in 1950), A. Gayle Waldrop, Colorado (term expires’ in 1951). NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION MEMBERS—Walter D. Allen, NEA; A. H. Kirchhofer (chairman), ASNE; 
Charles F. McCahill, ANPA; Fred Pownall, IDPA; Louis Spilman (vice-chairman), 
SNPA. Alternate, Edward Lindsay, IDPA. 


ACCREDITING COMMITTEE 


EDUCATOR MEMBERS—Norval Neil Luxon (chairman), Ohio State, and Ralph O. Naf- 
ziger, Wisconsin (terms expire in 1950); Kenneth R. Marvin, Jowa State (term expires 
in1951); George E. Simmons, Tulane (term expirés in 1952). NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERS—Herbert Brucker, Hartford Courant;.N. R. Howard, Cleveland News; Joyce 
A. Swan, Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 





Covers the Whole Field of Communications 


EXPLORING JOURNALISM, Second Edition 


By ROLAND E. WOLSELEY, Syracuse University; and LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, 
University of Oregon 


The Second Edition of this introductory text covers all aspects of modern 
mass media of communication—newspapers, magazines, radio, and the 
specialized press. It is, in addition, a complete study of the social, tech- 
nical, and vocational aspects of journalism. With this one book the stu- 
dent can judge his qualifications, his aptitudes, and his possibilities for a 
career in this field. 


This new edition has been modernized and includes: latest statistics ffom 
the Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading, new ideas on readability, 
Freedom of the Press Commission material, more thorough chapters on 
specialized press and radio. 


Published 1949 620 pages Sua” x BU” 


Geared to Classroom Use 


DESIGN AND MAKEUP OF THE NEWSPAPER 
By ALBERT A. SUTTON, Northwestern University 


Ideal for courses in typography and make-up, this text gives the student 
comprehensive coverage of basic principles and a complete discussion of 
new developments. Practical, filled with illustrations, it shows the student 
just what elements make for a well-designed newspaper. Almost half of 
the material is the result of original research; the rest is an improved, 
up-to-date synthesis of existing material. ° 


Any teacher using this valuable book may be sure of its authenticity, for 
the entire work, including such critical chapters as those-on Presses, 
Type-Casting Machines, Printing Plates, and Layout and Design, was 
read and passed upon by experts in those fields. 


A chapter on layout and design especially as it relates to advertising is a 
unique feature of this text. Also covered are such new developments in 
the field as wirephoto and streamlined make-up, 


Published 1948 483 pages 6~ x 
Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. - 70 Fifth Avenue - New York 11, N.Y. 





